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CHAPTER   I 

Father  owned  the  big  red  sawmill  that  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  its  long 
row  of  small,  many-paned  windows  looked  out 
over  the  water.  We  two  were  quite  alone  in  the 
world,  for  mother  had  died  when  I  was  nine  years 
of  age. 

We  had  an  excellent  housekeeper  and  a  well- 
ordered  home,  but  I  was  a  wild  girl  after  mother 
left  us.  Father  was  always  busy,  and  I  attended 
school — or  remained  away — as  my  fancy  dic- 
tated. I  went  often  to  the  mill  to  watch  the  men 
at  their  work,  and  I  knew  each  member  of  the 
crew.  I  liked  Bob  MacRae  the  best  of  all.  He 
was  the  master  mechanic — a  silent  Scotchman, 
with  big  brown  eyes  and  a  grave,  kindly  smile  for 
each  and  all. 

In  height  he  measured  full  six  feet  and  two 
inches,  his  powerful  body,  perfect  in  its  splendid 
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proportions,  moving  with  a  slow,  easy  grace  that 
fascinated  with  its  suggestion  of  latent  strength 
held  in  reserve.  "Big  Bob,"  the  mill  crew  had 
christened  him. 

The  day  that  I  was  fourteen  years  old  I  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  mill,  rather  than  to  the  school 
room.  I  loved  the  rush  and  roar,  the  shriek  of 
many-toned  saws,  and  the  wonderful  fragrance 
of  the  lumber  when  the  sharp  teeth  tore  through 
the  big  logs. 

I  climbed  up  on  the  log-deck  and  stood  there, 
watching  the  sawyer  with  fascinated  eyes.  He 
stood  just  beyond  a  great,  glittering  saw,  holding 
a  lever  in  each  hand,  his  gaze  never  leaving  the 
huge  log  that  was  being  sliced  into  broad  boards 
under  his  direction. 

Bob  MacRae  came  and  stood  beside  me, 
watching  the  saw  anxiously  and  listening  in- 
tently. He  frowned  down  on  me  as  he  said 
decisively: 

"Get  right  out  of  here  and  go  home!  It's  no 
place  for  a  little  girl  like  you.  Suppose  that  saw 
should  suddenly  fly  into  a  hundred  pieces !  I've 
seen  it  happen  more  times  than  one.  Something 
sounds  wrong  now.  I  can't  tell  just  what,  but 
you  get  out  of  here  this  minute." 

"No!"  I  answered  defiantly,  whirling  myself 
round  on  my  toes.     "I'll  go  when  I  like.     I  don't 
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mind  any  one  but  my  father — and  most  of  the 
time  I  don't  mind  him!" 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth  when 
Big  Bob  seized  me  in  his  arms  and  tossed  me  out 
of  doors  onto  a  soft  pile  of  sawdust  that  reached 
almost  to  the  floor  of  the  mill.  I  heard  a  whirl- 
ing crash,  one  shrill  whistle  from  the  mill,  then  an 
instant  of  silence.  Out  of  the  silence  came  moans 
of  pain,  hurried  sounds  of  men  running,  voices 
calling  anxiously. 

Instinctively  I  knew  that  the  saw  had  burst 
into  pieces  and  that  some  one  was  hurt,  perhaps 
dying.  Shuddering  and  crying,  I  ran  home 
swiftly  and  hid  myself  in  a  closet  in  my  room. 
I  stayed  there  for  a  long  time.  At  last  I  came 
out  and  went  to  find  the  housekeeper  and  ques- 
tion her  about  the  accident. 

She  told  me  that  Big  Bob  had  been  terribly 
cut,  and  that  my  father  had  closed  the  mill  for 
the  day  and  had  taken  him  to  the  hospital  in 
Portland.  I  slipped  away  from  her  and  went  out 
into  the  edge  of  the  forest  that  crept  close  to  the 
mill. 

I  felt  that  he  might  have  to  give  his  life  for 
mine,  since  if  I  had  obeyed  him  at  once  and  gone 
away,  he  would  not  have  been  standing  where 
the  flying  piece  of  the  broken  saw  could  hit 
him. 
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I  wandered  among  the  trees,  trying  to  pray  for 
Big  Bob. 

"Don't  let  him  die,  don't!  don't!"  I  said,  over 
and  over. 

At  last  I  fell  to  making  promises  that  if  he 
could  only  be  made  well  again  I  would  always 
mind  him. 

As  I  stumbled  along,  my  eyes  blinded  with 
tears,  such  a  feeling  of  devotion  for  Big  Bob 
sprang  into  my  heart  that  the  lump  of  emotion 
in  my  throat  almost  choked  me.  It  was  dark 
when  at  last  I  went  home. 

The  housekeeper  asked  me  anxiously  where  I 
had  been,  but  I  was  sullen  and  refused  to  answer 
her.  I  went  to  bed  early  and  wakened  the  next 
morning  just  before  sunrise.  I  dressed  myself 
quickly  and  went  out  and  stood  by  the  river  to 
watch  the  day  come. 

All  hushed  and  still  it  was — even  the  water  had 
ceased  to  ripple.  I  watched  the  east  flame  and 
glow  and  the  river  turn  to  sudden  gold  as  the  sun 
sprang  above  the  horizon.  And  some  way — from 
the  sunrise  and  the  river — I  got  a  message.  Bob 
would  soon  be  well  again.  He  would  not  die 
this  time,  and  I  must  always  mind  him,  so 
that  he  would  never  get  hurt  again.  In  some 
indefinable  way  I  thought  of  Bob  as  brother 
to  the  river,  the  flaming  clouds,  and  the  golden 
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sun.  He  was  like  them — big,  splendid,  and 
kind. 

I  went  home  comforted,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  school  I  took  my  books  and  walked 
away — sedately,  with  a  new  and  sudden  access 
of  womanly  feeling. 

"V\£eeks  passed  before  Bob  came  home  again. 
Father  told  the  housekeeper  to  fix  a  room  in  our 
home  for  him,  and  to  make  it  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  He  came,  late  one  evening.  I  stood 
behind  a  curtain  and  watched  him  limp  into  the 
house,  with  his  hand  On  father's  shoulder. 

I  did  not  see  him  that  evening,  for  he  did  not 
come  to  supper  with  us.  He  was  too  tired,  my 
father  said.  I  heard  him  tell  the  housekeeper 
that  Bob  would  probably  always  be  a  trifle  lame, 
but  otherwise  he  would  be  quite  recovered  within 
another  month. 

In  the  morning  Bob  came  to  breakfast.  I  sat 
beside  him  at  the  table,  but  I  could  not  look  up  at 
him,  for  my  eyes  were  so  full  of  tears.  He  put 
his  hand  on  my  head,  and  said,  in  a  surprised 
voice :  "Why,  Letha,  child,  how  you  have  grown 
during  these  past  few  months !  You  will  soon  be 
a  real  little  woman." 

Something  in  the  gentle  touch  of  his  big  hand 
on  my  hair,  and  his  deep,  soft,  slow  voice  gave  me 
a  new  feeling  of  devotion. 


CHAPTER   II 

It  had  always  seemed  to  me  that  my  father 
was  the  most  important  man  in  the  whole  world. 
He  owned  the  big  sawmill,  the  timber  for  miles 
around,  and  the  entire  town.  The  big  general 
store  was  his ;  all  the  houses  where  the  mill  crew 
and  their  families  lived  belonged  to  him. 

He  it  was  who  had  the  church  built,  and  the 
schoolhouse,  and  also  the  big  hall  where  the 
dances  were  held.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was 
most  kind  and  generous  to  the  people  who  worked 
for  him.  But  there  came  a  day  when  the  yard- 
men—those who  did  the  common  labor — were  dis- 
satisfied. They  wanted  more  wages.  I  heard 
my  father  and  Big  Bob  talking  about  it  one  eve- 
ning, as  they  sat  on  the  porch  smoking  their  pipes. 

"It  woiild  be  better  for  you  to  grant  their  de- 
mands," Bob  said,  in  his  slow,  deep  voice.  "Con- 
sidering the  profit  you're  making,  you  can  well 
afford  it,  in  place  of  letting  them  strike  and  close 
the  whole  plant  down." 

Then  my  father  struck  his  knee  with  his  fist. 
Through  his  shut  teeth  I  heard  him  say:    "I'll 
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shut  down  the  mill  forever  first!  I'm  paying 
them  good  wages,  considering  the  fact  that  they 
work  steady,  day  in  and  day  out.  They  don't 
stop  to  think  of  the  times  that  I've  run  for  mere 
expenses,  to  keep  from  closing  down  and  throw- 
ing them  out  of  work.  I'll  get  in  a  gang  of 
Hindu  workers  and  fill  the  place  of  every  man 
that  strikes  with  one  of  the  black  scoundrels,  as 
the  yard  crew  call  them." 

Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  walked  the 
porch  to  and  fro  with  hurried  steps.  I  heard  Bob 
sigh.    Then  he  spoke  again,  briefly : 

"It's  up  to  you.  But  I  wouldn't  bring  in  a 
Hindu  crew  now,  the  way  the  men  feel  toward 
them  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Up  on  the 
Sound,  only  a  week  ago,  they  burned  the  shacks 
in  which  the  Hindus  lived,  and  drove  them  out  of 
the  town  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  You  know  the 
plant — the  Timber  Investment  Company." 

"How  about  the  mill  crew?"  father  asked 
abruptly.  Bob  did  not  reply  for  a  time ;  then  he 
said  slowly:  "They'll  stick.  When  you  gave  me 
entire  charge  of  the  mill  I  adjusted  wages  to  their 
satisfaction  and  my  own.  Then,  too,  they  are 
mostly  married  men  with  their  families  here  and 
children  in  school.  They're  skilled  workers — the 
best  mill  crew  on  the  Columbia  River." 

They  walked  away  into  the  night,  still  talking, 
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but  I  could  not  catch  their  words.  It  was  a  black 
night,  with  no  sign  of  moon  nor  stars,  and  the 
great  waste-burner  at  the  mill  gleamed  at  me  like 
a  giant  eye  peering  out  of  the  darkness.  Father 
set  up  the  burner  when  he  built  the  new  mill. 
The  old  mill  had  caught  fire  from  the  burning  of 
the  waste  in  the  open. 

When  he  planned  the  erection  of  the  expensive 
burner  he  said  grimly:  "A  fool  there  was,  who 
got  a  penny  so  close  to  his  eye  that  he  couldn't 
see  a  dollar.  A  costly  lesson,  but  I  have  it  well 
learned." 

Now  I  watched  it  flame  and  glow,  occasionally 
sending  a  shower  of  golden  sparks  high  up  into 
the  air.  The  mill  was  running  an  extra  shift, 
from  seven  o'clock  until  nine-thirty,  to  get  out  an 
important  order. 

I  knew,  as  I  stood  there  in  the  night,  watching 
the  flaming  sparks  and  listening  to  the  noise  from 
the  mill,  that  my  father  would  let  the  yard  crew 
strike  and  leave  to  a  man,  but  he  would  never 
close  down  the  mill.  I  shivered  and  was  afraid, 
until  I  suddenly  thought  of  Big  Bob.  Then  as  I 
walked  along  by  the  river  I  grew  very  brave. 

Big  and  black  the  river  looked,  where  the  lights 
from  the  mill  showed  the  water.  I  knew  that  it 
stretched  away  for  over  a  mile,  to  the  farther 
bank,  where  gleamed  the  lights  of  a  railway  sta- 
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tion.  When  we  went  to  Portland  we  sometimes 
crossed  the  river  to  the  town  and  there  took  the 
train.  But  more  often  we  journeyed  by  boat,  a 
scant  three  hours'  ride. 

I  stood  there  for  a  long  time,  listening  and 
watching  for  something,  I  hardly  knew  what.  I 
pictured  the  burning  of  the  shacks  where  the 
Hindu  workers  lived  and  driving  them  away  at 
the  point  of  the  gun.  I  seemed  to  hear  their  very 
cries,  and  the  night  suddenly  grew  cold,  and 
again  I  was  afraid.  And  I  hurried  home  and 
went  to  bed  and  hid  my  head  under  the  blankets. 

But  when  morning  come  all  my  fears  were  for- 
gotten. It  was  Saturday,  and  I  had  the  whole 
beautiful  October  day  to  myself.  After  break- 
fast I  wandered  away  alone.  I  loved  the  silence 
of  the  hills,  when  I  had  gone  so  far  that  all  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  mill  were  absent.  If  I  let  the 
girls  come  with  me,  they  always  talked,  and  the 
sound  of  their  voices  breaking  the  wonderful  si- 
lence of  the  hills  irritated  me. 

There  was  a  shimmering  fog,  light  as  a  silver 
mist.  Presently  it  lifted  itself,  like  a  veil,  from 
the  hills  and  the  sun  shone  warm  and  bright.  I 
went  on  and  on  and  at  last  I  paused  to  rest  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  hill.  All  about  me  was  a  glory 
of  wonderful  red  and  gold.  Soft  maple  trees 
grew  in  among  the  somber  spruce,  fir,  and  hem- 
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lock,  and  the  hills  were  flaming  with  myriad 
shades  of  yellow  and  ardent  crimson.  Every- 
where the  ground  was  covered  with  soft  green 
grass. 

For  two  weeks  in  September  the  rains  had 
poured ;  then  the  sun  shone  warm  again,  and  here 
was  autumn,  flaming  with  color,  cuddled  close  in 
the  tender  green  arms  of  spring.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  hills  were  all  dreaming,  so  still  they 
;were,  so  warm  in  the  sun.  I  put  my  ear  close  to 
the  soft  new  grass  and  listened  with  all  my  soul  to 
see  if  I  could  catch  their  dreams. 

Sometimes  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  seemed  to 
call  me  "sister."  And  often  the  waters  mur- 
mured "my  child."  But  that  was  only  when  the 
sun  shone  clear  and  golden  and  the  river  was 
all  sparkling  and  dancing  in  its  light.  At  night 
the  water  looked  cold  and  cruel,  even  when  the 
moon  turned  it  into  a  silver  flood,  and  I  feared 
the  river. 

While  I  was  listening  and  wondering  and 
dreaming — there  in  the  midst  of  the  crimson  and 
gold  and  green — I  was  startled  to  hear  the  long, 
shrill  call  of  the  mill  whistle.  I  sprang  to  my 
feet,  for  I  knew  it  was  several  hours  yet  till  the 
noon  whistle  would  blow. 

"Trouble  at  the  mill,"  I  whispered,  and  then  I 
knew  that  the  yard  men  .must  have  struck,  and 
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that  my  father  had  been  compelled  to  close  the 
mill,  for  at  least  a  part  of  a  day.  I  hurried  home 
and  asked  the  housekeeper  where  my  father  was. 
She  pointed  to  a  tug  halfway  across  the  river  and 
told  me  that  he  had  gone  to  bring  a  crew  of 
Hindu  workers  to  take  the  place  of  the  yard-men 
who  had  struck. 

She  said  that  he  would  return  early  Monday 
morning,  bringing  his  new  crew  with  him.  She 
shook  her  head  and  sighed.  I  went  to  the  mill 
and  wandered  about  the  dock,  where  a  big  boat 
was  loading.  A  tramp  ship  she  was,  with  a 
strange  crew  of  black  men  who  were  neither  Hin- 
du nor  Negro,  but  some  funny  name  that  I 
could  not  remember  when  Bob  told  it  to  me. 
They  were  small  in  stature,  and  while  they 
worked  they  uttered  strange  cries  and  calls  that 
sounded  like  animals  talking  together. 

Presently  Bob  came  by  and  I  ran  to  him  and 
he  took  my  hand  in  his  and  we  walked  away  to- 
gether. I  was  filled  with  a  wonderful  sense  of 
safety.  And  I  forgot  that  the  yard-men  had 
struck  and  Hindu  workers  were  coming  to  fill 
their  places. 


CHAPTER   III 

At  ten  o'clock  Monday  morning  my  father 
came  with  the  Hindu  crew.  I  went  up  to  the  dock 
and  watched  them  step  from  the  boat,  one  by 
one.  Somber-eyed,  their  turbans  wound  about 
their  heads,  their  bearing  was  one  of  dignity, 
mingled  with  timidity.  They  followed  my  father 
to  the  row  of  shacks  by  the  river  and  disappeared 
within.  And  shortly  after  the  mill  whistle  blew 
a  long,  deep  note,  and  the  saws  shrieked  and  the 
machinery  throbbed. 

When  my  father  came  to  dinner  he  walked 
with  his  head  up  and  the  air  of  a  conqueror.  Big 
Bob  walked  beside  him,  limping  a  little  as  usual. 
Father  was  talking  in  a  loud,  cheerful  tone,  but 
Bob  was  silent  and  his  eyes  were  troubled. 

After  school  that  night  I  walked  about  the 
yard  and  the  docks  and  watched  the  dark-skinned 
Hindus  at  their  work.  They  handled  the  lumber 
in  silence.  Their  tall,  slender  bodies  appeared  to 
bend  and  sway  in  the  wind.  They  did  not  look 
big  and  strong  and  healthy,  as  had  the  members 
of  the  yard  crew  who  struck.    They  seemed  very 
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sad,  and  I  thought  that  they  were  thinking  of 
their  homes,  so  far  away  across  the  water.  Per- 
haps they  had  wives  and  children,  and  were  lonely 
for  them.  I  wondered  what  thoughts  dwelt  be- 
hind their  somber  eyes,  in  the  depths  of  their 
mind. 

At  last  I  went  to  the  mill,  but  when  Bob  saw 
me  coming  in  out  of  the  sunshine  he  shook  his 
head.  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  I  went 
away  quickly.  I  walked  down  by  the  river,  then 
past  the  row  of  shacks  where  the  Hindu  crew 
would  live.  The  sun  was  warm,  but  I  shivered 
slightly.  I  seemed  to  see  the  row  of  shacks 
blazing  in  the  black  night,  and  the  slender,  dark- 
eyed  Hindus,  bewildered  and  afraid,  disappear- 
ing in  the  shadows,  followed  by  men  with  guns. 

My  vision  was  so  vivid  that  I  hastened  home 
and  went  into  the  room  where  the  housekeeper 
was,  and  sat  by  her  side  until  almost  supper  time. 

I  went  to  bed  early,  and  lay  for  a  long  time 
staring  at  a  great  star  that  hung  just  above  the 
horizon.  Suddenly  I  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  every 
muscle  tense,  listening,  listening.  Then  my  win- 
dow pane  glowed  red. 

"Fire!  Fire!  Fire!"  rang  a  wild  call  in  the 
night.  The  mill  whistle  began  to  blow.  Again 
and  again  it  boomed  its  giant  voice  out  into  the 
darkness.     Men  ran  past  on  the  walk  below. 
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Some  were  calling,  "The  yard!  The  yard!"  and 
others  cried,  "We  must  keep  it  from  the  mill!" 

I  dressed  by  the  light  that  shone  in  at  my  win- 
dow; brighter  and  brighter  it  grew.  I  opened 
my  door  cautiously  and  slipped  softly  down  the 
stairs.  The  housekeeper  stood  in  the  doorway. 
She  turned  at  the  sound  of  my  steps. 

"Go  back  to  bed,"  she  said  sternly.  "This  is 
no  place  for  a  child  like  you." 

I  did  not  answer  her.  I  heard  the  words  she 
said,  but  they  did  not  have  any  meaning  for  me. 
I  was  possessed  only  of  a  wild  desire  to  dart  out 
into  the  night  and  follow  the  swift  feet  that 
sounded  in  the  distance. 

The  housekeeper  moved  out  of  the  doorway 
onto  the  porch.  In  an  instant  I  had  darted  by 
her,  and  I  was  out  alone  in  the  night.  I  heard  her 
call,  again  and  again.  Her  voice  grew  fainter, 
and  at  last  I  could  not  hear  it  for  the  crackle  of 
the  fire.  The  shipping  shed  was  a  mass  of  flames 
and  the  piles  of  lumber  in  the  yard  were  rapidly 
springing  into  a  blaze. 

Men  were  working  like  mad,  their  hoarse  cries 
ringing  clear  in  my  ears.  The  mill  crew,  led  by 
my  father  and  Big  Bob,  were  fighting,  with  every 
ounce  of  strength  they  possessed,  to  save  the  saw- 
mill from  the  flames.  I  hid  behind  a  pile  of  lum- 
ber that  was  some  distance  from  the  fire.     While 
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I  cowered  there,  out  of  sight  in  the  shadows,  I 
heard  voices  near  me. 

Fierce  and  low  were  the  words:  "God!  but 
that's  sure  a  good  sight !  He  will  turn  us  off  and 
put  Hindus  in  our  places !  The  whole  plant  will 
go.  They'll  never  save  the  mill.  It's  good  to 
watch  them  sweat  and  strive." 

A  laugh,  so  cruel  that  it  seemed  to  freeze  my 
blood,  followed.  Then  the  voice  again,  low,  sav- 
age, brutal:  "Now  the  medicine  for  the  black 
scoundrels!    Get  your  gun  ready." 

For  an  instant  I  seemed  to  suffocate.  I  could 
not  breathe,  I  could  not  think.  "Big  Bob,  Big 
Bob,"  I  found  myself  saying  over  and  over  again. 
Then  I  ran  as  never  before,  like  a  mad  thing 
through  the  night,  around  the  yard  to  the  back  of 
the  mill. 

Men  called  to  me  as  I  passed,  but  I  did  not 
heed  them.  They  did  not  try  to  stop  me;  there 
was  no  time  to  bother  with  children.  How  I 
reached  Big  Bob  I  never  knew.  It  was  like  a 
nightmare  ever  afterward,  when  I  thought  of  it. 
The  great  flames  springing  far  up  into  the  night, 
the  dark  forms  of  the  men  darting  here  and  there, 
directing  huge  streams  of  water,  pumped  direct 
from  the  river,  the  hiss,  hiss  of  the  steam  that 
formed  when  fire  and  water  met. 

I  caught  Bob  by  the  hand.    He  looked  down 
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at  me,  then  his  voice  sounded  stern  and  hard: 
"Get  out  of  here.    Go  home." 

"The  Hindus!  The  Hindus!"  I  sobbed  and 
gasped,  clinging  tight  to  his  hand.  "They've 
gone  to  kill  them.     Hurry!     Hurry!" 

He  shouted  some  orders  to  the  men  and  called 
to  my  father:  "Stay  here,  and  I'll  attend  to  any 
other  trouble." 

Then  he  lifted  me  in  his  arms  and,  bending  low, 
dashed  through  the  yard,  fast  springing  into  a 
mass  of  flames.  I  hid  my  face  against  his  great 
shoulder,  and  I  could  feel  his  breast  heave  and 
strain.  Suddenly  he  put  me  down  with  a  stern: 
"Go  home." 

I  heard  the  sound  of  his  feet,  then  it  seemed  to 
me  there  was  an  instant  of  profound  silence.  Out 
of  it  came  frightened  cries;  the  sound  of  a  gun. 
An  instant  later  I  was  down  by  the  river,  near  the 
shacks  where  the  Hindus  lived. 

Some  of  them  were  blazing  red.  Out  of  the 
shadows  came  a  shot,  then  another.  Flames 
sprang  high  and  in  their  light  I  saw  Big  Bob,  the 
gang  of  Hindus  crouching  behind  and  around 
him.  I  caught  one  glimpse  of  his  face,  then  I  hid 
my  eyes  with  my  hands.  His  expression  wras  ter- 
rible, like  that  of  an  avenging  god.  I  looked 
again.  His  head  was  bent  low,  his  eyes  searching 
the  shadows. 
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He  sprang  toward  them,  and  disappeared  from 
sight.  Then  he  swayed  into  the  light  again,  fight- 
ing a  group  of  men.  Great,  smashing  blows  he 
sent  among  them.  I  heard  his  voice  panting: 
'You  cowards !  Six  armed  men  to  one  with  bare 
fists!" 

Suddenly  two  of  the  men  turned  and  fled,  out 
toward  the  forest.  A  body  crashed  to  the  ground, 
and  Bob  was  standing  over  it,  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

"You'll  help  fight  the  fire  you've  set,"  I  heard 
him  say,  "or,  as  there  is  a  God  above  us  this  night, 
I'll  put  a  bullet  through  each  and  every  one  of 
you,"  He  left  the  body  and  drove  three  cower- 
ing men  before  him. 

They  went  toward  the  mill.  I  watched  them 
until  they  were  out  of  sight.  I  looked  again  at 
the  group  of  Hindus;  they  had  recovered  from 
their  terror  and  were  fighting  the  fire,  to  save  the 
rest  of  the  row  of  shacks.  The  man  who  lay  on 
the  ground  stirred,  then  crawled  away  toward 
the  river,  into  the  deep  shadows.  I  turned  and 
went  home. 

Up  in  my  room  I  watched  the  dark  outline  of 
the  mill.  It  did  not  spring  into  a  blaze,  and  by 
and  by  the  fire  was  under  control.  Men  passed 
beneath  my  window,  going  home.  Bob  and  my 
father  stayed  at  the  mill  until  morning.  In  the 
gray  dawn  they  crossed  the  river  to  the  town  on 
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the  opposite  bank,  three  men  in  the  boat  with 
them. 

The  iron  door  of  the  jail  imprisoned  the  three 
men.  Thousands  of  feet  of  lumber  had  burned 
and  the  big  shipping  shed.  But  the  mill  was 
standing,  ready  and  waiting  to  start  running 
again. 

Father  walked  home  with  his  hand  on  Bob's 
shoulder.  As  they  came  in  at  the  door  I  heard 
him  say:  "Big  Bob,  the  gamest  man  the  length 
of  the  Columbia  River!" 


CHAPTER   IV 

Shortly  after  the  fire,  my  father  went  to  Port- 
land, and  when  he  returned  he  brought  a  private 
secretary  with  him,  a  girl  some  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  office  force  had  always  con- 
sisted of  men  before,  but  father  said  she  was  rec- 
ommended as  being  unusually  efficient  in  office 
work. 

She  came  to  stay  at  our  home  and  occupied  the 
front  room  upstairs,  next  to  mine.  Elizabeth 
Batchelor  made  me  think  of  a  big  doll  that  I 
used  to  own.  She  had  violet  eyes  and  fair  hair, 
that  shone  in  the  sun  like  yellow  gold  and  waved 
over  her  ears  so  that  one  could  only  see  the  little 
pink  lobes.  It  made  a  big,  soft,  loose  coil  low  on 
her  head,  and  I  loved  to  watch  the  way  the  hair 
shone  against  her  white  neck. 

Her  hands  were  small  and  white,  and  the  tips 

of  her  fingers  pink  as  a  rose.    It  was  wonderful 

to  watch  them  fly  over  the  keys  of  the  piano. 

Every  evening,  almost,  she  played  for  us.    It  was 

mother's  piano,  and  had  hardly  been  opened  since 

her  death.     Father  had  a  man  from  Portland 
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come  and  put  it  in  tune,  and  it  sounded  deep  and 
mellow.  We  were  all  so  glad  that  some  one  had 
come  who  could  wake  it  into  music  again. 

She  asked  me  to  call  her  Elizabeth  and  pretend 
that  she  was  my  big  sister.  How  I  loved  her  for 
that!  And  when  we  went  walking  together  she 
knew  just  when  to  speak  and  when  to  keep  si- 
lence. As  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill  and 
turned,  breathless,  to  look  below  us,  she  would 
often  stand  swayed  lightly  forward,  her  arms  out- 
stretched, her  lips  parted.  I  knew  what  she  was 
thinking  then.  She  was  wishing  that  she  was  a 
bird  and  her  arms  great  wings,  that  would  flutter, 
flutter,  lift  her  up  and  away  out  into  the  great 
blue  sky. 

The  river  would  seem  so  near,  almost  it  looked 
as  if  one  could  give  a  great  leap  and  land  on  the 
deck  of  a  boat  going  by.  Blue  was  the  water 
when  the  sky  was  blue,  all  merry  and  sparkling  in 
its  light.  But  when  gray  days  came  it  was  sullen 
and  dark,  and  tossed  restlessly,  and  seemed  to 
shake  its  somber  head  in  anger.  But  always,  un- 
der blue  or  gray  skies,  the  river  was  a  live  thing. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  some  mighty  personality 
lived  in  its  depths. 

I  often  wondered  how  many  hundreds  of  years 
that  majestic  flood  of  water  had  rolled  onward 
toward  the  ocean.    And  if  the  waters  were  glad 
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to  reach  the  blue  Pacific  and  mingle  with  the 
great  tide  at  the  bar,  that  fought  their  entrance 
so  that  huge  waves  were  always  breaking  white. 

The  time  that  father  took  me  to  San  Francisco 
with  him  we  went  down  the  Columbia  River  on 
a  lumber  schooner,  and  he  was  very  seasick  when 
we  crossed  the  bar.  But  I  stayed  on  deck,  watch- 
ing the  Columbia  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
meet,  protest,  and  at  last  mingle  together  as  one. 

Elizabeth  had  never  been  to  San  Francisco. 
She  used  to  question  me  about  the  city,  and  asked 
if  I  liked  it  better  than  Portland.  She  said  once 
that  some  day  she  was  going  to  sail  down  the 
Columbia  River,  out  into  the  ocean,  and  thence  to 
San  Francisco.  She  was  silent  a  long  time  after 
she  said  that,  her  eyes  dark  and  tragic,  her  face 
very  white,  and  her  fingers  fluttering  restlessly. 

Evenings  when  she  played  for  us  Bob  sat 
watching  her.  When  she  played  all  the  old 
Scotch  songs  that  he  loved  he  would  hum  them 
in  a  big  bass  voice  that  sounded  like  the  buzzing 
of  a  giant  bumble  bee. 

Father  had  a  private  office  that  opened  out  of 
the  living  room,  and  sometimes  he  would  summon 
Elizabeth  to  write  letters  for  him.  After  she  left 
us  Bob  would  sit  for  a  time  listening  to  the  click 
of  the  machine,  then  he  would  grow  restless.  He 
would  walk  about  the  room,  sometimes  pausing 
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to  touch  the  piano  keys  with  his  big  fingers,  strik- 
ing the  notes  softly,  so  that  he  would  not  dis- 
turb any  one.  And  when  the  moments  went  by 
and  Elizabeth  did  not  return,  he  would  put  on 
his  hat  and  go  up  to  the  mill. 

Father  was  buried  fathoms  deep  in  business 
these  days.  He  planned  the  organization  of  a 
great  lumber  manufacturing  company.  He  was 
away  much  of  the  time,  sometimes  in  New  York, 
again  in  San  Francisco,  often  at  Portland  or 
Seattle. 

Father  was  a  handsome  man.  He  was  not  big 
and  strong  like  Bob,  with  mighty  strength  in  his 
muscles,  but  he  gave  an  impression  of  power  from 
within ;  his  mind  seemed  like  a  dynamo,  with  cur- 
rents running  out  in  every  direction.  His  gray 
hair  was  thick,  and  it  waved  slightly  where  he 
brushed  it  away  from  his  forehead.  His  eyes 
were  gray,  too — a  deep,  dark  gray,  large  and 
clear. 

He  was  often  cruelly  sarcastic,  and  the  men  at 
the  mill  feared,  while  they  respected,  him.  Big 
Bob  did  not  fear  him,  though,  and  was  always  at 
ease  in  his  presence.  I  think  this  was  why  father 
liked  to  have  him  live  at  the  house,  and  trusted 
him  so  completely.  When  he  was  away  on  his 
trips  he  left  Bob  in  charge  of  the  entire  plant. 
Ever  since  the  night  of  the  fire  he  had  seemed 
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to  feel  a  new  respect  and  affection   for  him. 

Father  was  away  much  of  the  winter,  and  Bob, 
Elizabeth,  and  I  would  spend  the  long  evenings 
together  in  the  living  room. 

We  had  a  big  fireplace,  and  I  would  turn  out 
the  electric  lamp  so  we  could  sit  and  listen  to 
Elizabeth  play  in  the  firelight.  She  would  play 
on  and  on,  her  head  bent  low,  her  eyes  watching 
the  keys  flying  beneath  her  fingers.  Sometimes  a 
song  of  spring — low,  rippling,  murmuring  like  a 
brook  in  the  sunshine.  Again,  a  spinning-wheel 
song,  and  Bob  and  I  loved  this  one  best  of  all.  A 
dainty,  soft-humming  thing,  that  made  one  think 
of  a  pretty  maiden  stepping  to  and  fro  joyously 
as  she  worked  at  her  spinning-wheel.  At  times 
the  music  would  change  into  wild,  wailing  chords, 
that  sounded  like  a  soul  in  distress.  She  said  the 
composer  had  called  this  "The  Cry  of  a  Lost 
Soul."  I  hated  it,  and  when  she  played  it  I 
would  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears,  so  that  I  could 
not  hear  a  single  note. 

Once,  while  she  played  it,  I  sat  in  the  shadows 
and  watched  Bob's  face  in  the  flickering  light  of 
the  flames.  He  was  not  looking  at  Elizabeth  as 
he  usually  did.  He  was  staring  at  the  fire,  and 
his  face  was  very  sad.  I  trembled  when  I  saw 
that  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

I  was  glad  when  he  covered  them  with  his  hand, 
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as  if  to  shield  them  from  the  firelight.  For  an 
instant  I  thought  that  I  hated  Elizabeth  because 
she  had  made  him  sad  with  her  music.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet  and  turned  on  the  light  and  looked  at 
her.  She  was  crying,  great  tears  rolling  down 
her  face  and  splashing  on  the  keys.  Her  shoul- 
ders were  shaking  with  uncontrollable  grief. 
And  I  turned  out  the  light  and  went  away  and 
shut  the  door  behind  me. 

The  music  ceased  and  there  was  a  great  silence 
all  over  the  house. 


CHAPTER   V 

Winter  passed  and  spring  came.  Days  fled 
swiftly  and  again  it  was  September.  Father 
came  home  from  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  early  in 
the  month.  He  came  on  a  lumber  schooner  that 
loaded  at  the  mill,  and  Elizabeth  and  I  were  on 
the  dock  when  he  stepped  off  from  the  boat. 

He  lifted  his  hat  to  Elizabeth,  kissed  me,  and 
went  quickly  toward  the  mill.  When  I  turned  to 
Elizabeth,  after  watching  him  out  of  sight,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  that  she  was  white  and  trembling. 
I  asked  her  if  she  was  sick,  but  she  shook  her  head 
quickly,  a  bitter  little  laugh  accompanying  her 
words,  "Not  physically." 

Father  was  very  silent  at  supper  time.  Occa- 
sionally his  eyes  studied  Elizabeth  curiously,  a 
certain  hardness  in  his  glance.  It  seemed  to  dis- 
tress her,  and  she  kept  her  eyes  downcast  on  her 
plate,  and  hardly  uttered  a  word.  After  a  little 
she  excused  herself  and  went  upstairs  to  her 
room. 

Father  and  Bob  went  to  the  mill,  and  I  was 
very  lonely.    Out  of  a  clear  sky  in  the  west  the 
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wind  had  come  and  with  it  a  cold,  chilly  rain.  In 
the  living  room  I  sat  on  a  rug  before  the  open 
fire.  Then  I  grew  tired  and  went  and  cuddled 
down  on  a  big  leather  covered  couch  that  stood  at 
the  far  side  of  the  room. 

It  was  very  still  in  the  house.  Outside  the  wind 
moaned,  shrieked,  died  away  into  silence,  then 
came  rushing  back  with  renewed  strength.  The 
rain  beat  against  the  window  panes  and,  when 
silence  fell  in  the  lull  of  the  wind,  went  drip,  drip, 
drip  from  the  eaves  of  the  house. 

I  wished  that  Elizabeth  would  come  and  play 
for  me,  make  the  brook  sing,  and  the  spinning- 
wheel  hum.  At  last  I  went  and  knocked  softly 
at  her  door.  But  she  did  not  answer  me,  and  I 
came  downstairs  again  and  curled  myself  on  the 
couch,  that  was  still  warm  where  I  had  been 
lying. 

And  at  last,  watching  the  flames  and  building 
air  castles,  I  grew  very  sleepy  and  my  eyes  closed. 
Suddenly  voices  sounded  in  my  ears,  the  door 
into  the  living  room  opened,  and  I  heard  father 
say: 

"A  good  fire  in  here,  Bob!  Come,  let's  toast 
for  a  while  before  we  turn  in  for  the  night." 

Father  came  into  the  circle  of  firelight,  and 
sank  into  a  big  armchair.     Bob  followed  more 
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closely,  pausing  to  say:  "Shall  I  turn  on  the 
light?" 

And  father  answered  him:  "No;  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you  will  sound  better  in  the  firelight." 

My  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  for  an  instant  in 
great  terror.  Then  I  lay  motionless,  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe.  My  conscience  rebuked  me 
for  listening,  but  I  did  not  care.  I  thought  only 
of  my  friend,  Big  Bob.  I  watched  his  face  and 
saw  it  grow  stern  and  hard. 

"Fire  away,"  he  said  briefly.  "Get  it  out  of 
your  system  and  let's  have  it  over  with." 

I  saw  father  lean  forward  and  lay  one  hand 
on  Bob's  knee.  Then  he  said  earnestly:  "Bob, 
old  man,  it  won't  do.  I  didn't  want  to  have  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  but  I  see  now  that  it  is  neces- 
sary. I  can't  let  you  ruin  your  life  by  a  mistaken 
marriage.  She  isn't  worthy  of  you,  Bob.  While 
in  San  Francisco,  I  heard  the  story  of  her  life — 
all  except  the  name  of  a  man  in  the  case.  I'm 
going  to  let  her  go  in  the  morning." 

Bob's  big  hand  was  lying  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  and  I  saw  him  grasp  the  dark  wood  till  his 
knuckles  shone  white  against  the  bronzed  skin. 

"Well  and  good,"  he  said  bitterly;  "that's  the 
way  of  the  world.  Why  should  you  care  for  the 
soul  of  a  girl  who  has  made  a  great  mistake? 
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Kick  her  out  of  the  peace  and  security  that  she 
has  found  here.  Whisper  her  story  so  that  it  will 
follow  her  wherever  she  goes.  God !  what  brutes 
men  are!  You  don't  need  to  tell  me  what  you 
heard  in  San  Francisco.  What  do  I  care  what 
any  man  can  tell  you  of  her  ?  She  whispered  her 
sorrow  and  trouble  to  me  one  night,  here  in  this 
room.  And  I  told  Ker  that  I  loved  her,  and  I 
begged  her  to  marry  me.  She  refused,  and  wept 
to  think  that  she  had  given  me  pain.  When  I  saw 
that  she  had  no  love  to  give  me,  I  lied  to  her.  I 
told  her  that  I  had  asked  her  to  marry  me  so  that 
she  might  have  the  security  of  my  name,  that  I 
cared  for  her  only  as  a  dear  friend. 

"Then  she  smiled  at  me  through  her  tears  and 
said:  'God  knows  that  I  want  you  for  my  friend. 
I  have  been  very  happy  here  with  you  and  Letha, 
and  I  will  stay  on,  if  you  wish  it.'  If  you  dis- 
charge her  to-morrow,  I'll  follow  her  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  and  protect  her.  Little,  frail,  and 
beautiful,  out  in  a  world  where  men  are  wolves, 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  She'll  need  a 
protector  from  the  brutes." 

He  paused  abruptly,  and  for  a  long  time  they 
sat  in  silence.  My  brain  seemed  on  fire  with  an- 
ger and  jealousy.  Big  Bob  loved  Elizabeth,  and 
that  tormenting  thought  rang  in  my  brain.  I 
hoped  that  my  father  would  send  her  away  in  the 
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morning.  But  Bob  should  not  follow  her.  I 
would  not  let  him.  I  would  stop  him  some  way. 
But  she  must  go!  Untrained  and  without  re- 
straint, I  let  my  emotions  master  me. 

Presently  father  said  slowly :  "You  forget  my 
daughter.  No  matter  what  the  excuses  or  temp- 
tations were  that  came  to  Miss  Batchelor,  I'll 
not  let  my  child  associate  with  her  daily,  on  terms 
of  intimacy.  For  that  reason,  if  no  other,  she 
must  go.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  reason  with  you, 
.Bob.  Evidently  the  girl  has  you  twined  around 
her  little  finger.  Anything  that  I  could  say 
would  only  add  fuel  to  your  flame." 

Bob  spoke  again,  in  a  tone  I  had  never  heard 
from  him — low,  eager,  appealing:  "Send  Letha 
East  to  a  good  school.  She  should  have  gone 
long  ago.  She  is  growing  up  here  in  this  sawmill 
town  like  a  wild  creature.  You  will  have  great 
wealth  some  day,  and  you  want  her  fitted  to  do 
credit  to  it  and  to  you.  And  let  Elizabeth  stay  on 
in  the  peace  and  security  that  she  has  found 
here." 

Then  he  laughed,  so  bitterly  that  the  sound 
made  me  shiver:  "I'll  guarantee  that  she'll  not 
corrupt  your  morals  or  mine." 

Father  rose  from  his  chair,  and  stood  with  his 
hands  outstretched  to  the  flames.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  deep  thought.     At  last  he  spoke. 
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"You're  right,  Bob,  about  sending  Letha  East 
to  a  good  school.  I  have  thought  of  it  a  number 
of  times,  and  suggested  it  once  to  her.  But  she 
fought  the  idea  like  the  wild  creature  she  is.  De- 
clared that  if  I  took  her  East  and  left  her  there, 
she  would  return  the  instant  I  was  out  of  sight, 
if  she  had  to  walk  every  step  of  the  way.  She 
thinks  the  world  of  you,  Bob,  and  perhaps  you 
can  talk  her  into  the  notion.  I  wish  that  you 
would  try.  I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you:  If 
you  can  influence  Letha  so  that  she  will  go  East 
to  school  and  promise  to  stay  there  for  the  next 
few  years,  I'll  keep  Miss  Batchelor.  It  is  more 
Christian  to  do  so.    She  is  very  efficient." 

He  turned  away  toward  the  door,  pausing  to 
say:  "See  what  you  can  do  with  Letha  to-mor- 
row, and  we'll  talk  the  matter  over  in  the  eve- 
ning." 

Bob  rose  and  followed  him,  and  I  was  alone  in 
the  room,  and  the  great  storm  outside  was  as 
nothing  to  the  storm  that  raged  in  my  heart  and 
soul. 


CHAPTER   VI 

I  did  not  go  to  breakfast  with  the  others  next 
morning.  It  was  late,  almost  ten  o'clock,  when  I 
finally  came  down.  The  house  was  silent,  and  I 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  prepared  my  own 
breakfast.  The  coffee  was  clear  and  golden,  the 
cream  rich  and  yellow,  and  the  toast  crisp  and 
brown.  Presently  I  felt  comforted,  despite  the 
anger  that  shook  me  fiercely  at  times. 

It  was  still  raining,  but  I  put  on  my  rubber 
coat  and  boots  and  went  out  into  the  storm.  I 
followed  the  bank  of  the  river  for  a  mile  or  more, 
out  of  sight  and  sound  of  the  mill  and  the 
town.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the 
river  was  wild  with  anger,  the  waters  lashing 
to  and  fro  till  they  formed  whitecaps  from 
bank  to  bank. 

Always  before  I  had  feared  the  river  in  a 
storm,  but  to-day  we  were  kindred  souls.  I  loved 
it  for  the  fierce  rage  that  seemed  to  stir  its  very 
depths.  After  a  time  I  grew  quite  calm.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  river  had  consumed  my  anger 
and  made  it  its  own.    And  I  let  it  lash  and  storm 
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for  me,  and  watched  it  with  somber  eyes  as  I 
made  my  plans. 

I  would  go  East  to  school,  as  my  father  wished. 
I  would  forget  that  Big  Bob  had  ever  lived.  I 
would  put  all  thoughts  of  him  out  of  my  mind.  I 
tried  to  hate  Elizabeth  as  I  had  the  night  before. 
But  always,  when  I  let  my  mind  dwell  on  her,  a 
strange  pity,  that  I  resented  but  could  not  dispel, 
crept  into  my  heart.  Again  I  seemed  to  hear 
Bob  say: 

"Little,  and  frail,  and  beautiful,"  and  the 
words  fitted  into  some  corner  of  my  mind  and  re- 
mained there,  to  color  all  my  thoughts. 

By  and  by  a  queer  pity  for  Bob  stirred  in  my 
mind.  I  puzzled  over  it  for  a  long  time  before  I 
discovered  the  reason.  Then  I  knew  why  at  last. 
Elizabeth  did  not  love  him.  She  would  never 
marry  him  and  he  would  go  lonely  all  his  days. 
Life  seemed  a  tangle  that  I  was  weary  of  trying 
to  unknot. 

When  the  mill  whistle  blew  the  note  of  twelve 
I  made  a  swift  resolve.  I  would  go  home  and 
meet  Bob  and  Elizabeth  as  if  it  were  yesterday 
morning,  instead  of  to-day.  No  one  should  know 
from  my  bearing  of  the  storm  that  had  raged  in 
my  heart  through  the  night.  A  new  strength 
came  to  me  as  I  made  this  resolve,  and  I  seemed 
to  draw  from  some  inner  source  a  wonderful  calm. 
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Bob  and  Elizabeth  were  alone  in  the  dining 
room  when  I  returned.  In  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion Bob  told  me  that  father  had  suddenly  been 
called  to  Portland,  and  would  not  return  until 
the  next  day.  Elizabeth  went  to  the  main  office 
a  little  before  one  o'clock,  but  Bob  came  into  the 
living  room  and  sat  beside  the  fire  for  a  time, 
smoking  a  meerschaum  pipe  that  he  had  brought 
from  Scotland  with  him.  I  sat  in  a  big  leather- 
covered  chair  beside  him  and  presently  he  took 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  turned  to  me,  say- 
ing: 

'You  are  fast  growing  out  of  your  childhood, 
Letha.  The  little  girl  that  I  found  when  I  came 
here  seems  to  have  vanished  forever,  and  out  of 
her  eyes  looks  a  woman  grown." 

He  paused,  and  I  answered  him  gravely:  "A 
woman  grown,  Bob,  not  a  child  any  longer.  It 
will  not  be  many  months  until  I  am  sixteen  years 
old!" 

"You're  a  bonny  lassie" — his  eyes  studied  me 
reflectively — "and  a  brave  one,  too.  You  would 
not  fear  to  face  the  strange  and  the  unknown  if 
you  knew  that  it  was  best  for  you.  I  am  sure  of 
that." 

To  my  surprise  I  answered  him  quietly  and 
without  bitterness : 

"No,  Bob,  I  would  not  be  afraid." 
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"Your  father,  now,  he  loves  you,  and  he  wants 
you  to  grow  into  a  woman  whom  all  will  rever- 
ence and  admire.  He  will  have  great  wealth 
some  day,  and  his  daughter  should  know  how  to 
make  wise  use  of  it.  'Tis  little  that  you  can 
learn  here  to  fit  you  for  the  place  you  will  occupy. 
Your  father  tells  me  that  he  plans  to  send  you 
away  to  a  good  school,  where  they  will  teach  you 
all  the  things  that  you  need  to  know.  It  is  a  wise 
idea,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  go,  I  know." 

He  paused,  apparently  for  comment  from  me, 
but  I  kept  silent.  I  could  not  have  spoken  if  I 
would,  for  a  great  wave  of  bitterness  sent  a  lump 
into  my  throat  that  made  my  eyes  smart  with 
tears  that  I  would  have  died  before  I  would  let 
fall. 

Bob  puffed  at  his  pipe  for  a  moment ;  he  blew 
the  white  smoke  out  of  his  mouth  in  perfect  rings 
that  floated  toward  the  fire  and  disappeared  up 
the  chimney.  His  face  grew  very  grave  as  he 
watched  the  rings  of  smoke  meet  and  mingle  with 
the  flames,  and  when  he  spoke  again  his  voice  was 
low  and  earnest: 

"  'Tis  hard  for  a  lassie  growing  into  woman- 
hood to  be  without  the  tender  counsel  of  a  mother. 
A  brave,  good  girl  you  are,  Letha,  but  wild  as  a 
bird  that  knows  only  the  law  of  the  open  spaces. 
It's  a  big  world  outside  this  sawmill  town,  and 
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cruel  to  those  who  lack  the  wisdom  and  strength 
to  meet  and  conquer  it.  Some  wise  woman  must 
teach  you  to  be  pure  and  true,  and  faithful  to  the 
high  standards  that  she  will  set  for  you." 

Still  I  did  not  answer,  and  through  the  silence 
came  the  mill  whistle  in  five  short  blasts,  the  sig- 
nal that  called  Bob,  wherever  he  might  be.  He 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  paused  a  moment  to  lay 
his  big  hand  on  my  hair  in  gentle  caress,  as  he  said 
earnestly : 

"  'Tis  like  my  own  little  sister  that  you  are  to 
me,  and  I  want  you  to  know  only  the  best  of  life. 
To-morrow  you'll  tell  your  father  that  you  are 
ready  to  go  with  him  at  any  time,  and  you'll  stay 
in  school  till  you  are  a  woman,  wise  as  you  are 
beautiful.  For  like  that  the  Creator  meant  all 
women  to  be." 

Then  he  left  me,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
gone  out  of  my  life  forever.  I  ran  to  the  window 
and  watched  him,  as  he  went  quickly  toward  the 
mill.  As  he  walked  he  limped  slightly,  and  it 
touched  my  heart  as  never  before.  It  was  because 
I  was  wild  and  willful  and  refused  to  obey  him 
that  he  carried  the  limp  that  marred  his  physical 
perfection. 

And  when  I  had  watched  him  quite  out  of  sight 
I  walked  slowly  and  soberly  to  my  room  and  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  a  journey.     I  would  go  to 
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school  as  Bob  and  my  father  wished  me  to  do,  and 
I  would  remain  there  until  all  the  hurt  went  out 
of  my  heart.  After  that,  I  would  see  my  country 
from  coast  to  coast.  I  fell  to  dreaming  of  my 
travels,  and  the  gray,  early-closing  night  dark- 
ened the  hills  and  the  sky,  until  at  last  only  the 
mill,  with  its  glare  of  lights,  and  the  great  waste- 
burner,  with  its  shower  of  golden  sparks,  showed 
against  the  darkness. 

In  the  evening  we  sat  together  in  the  living 
room  for  the  last  time — Bob,  Elizabeth,  and  I.  I 
told  her  that  I  was  going  away  to  school,  and  she 
was  very  sad.  We  sat  side  by  side  on  the  big 
couch  and  she  held  my  hand  in  hers,  as  she  whis- 
pered how  much  she  would  miss  me.  And  sud- 
denly I  realized  that  I  loved  her  and  always 
had  since  the  day  that  she  asked  me  to  call 
her  Elizabeth  and  to  pretend  that  she  was 
my  big  sister. 

By  and  by  Bob  asked  her  to  play  for  us,  and  I 
turned  out  the  electric  lamp  to  listen  in  the  fire- 
light. I  slipped  into  my  corner  by  the  chimney 
and  watched  Bob  as  he  rested  in  a  great  chair 
and  listened  to  the  music.  The  flickering  flames 
cast  strange  shadows  about  him ;  now  he  was  only 
a  big,  dark  outline,  then  he  sprang  into  life  as  the 
fire  glowed  red  about  him.  Splendid  and  brave 
he  looked  to  me,  and  I  wondered  if,  in  the  great 
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world  outside,  I  should  find  men  who  would  meas- 
ure up  to  his  standard. 

The  music  murmured  on — sweet,  low,  and  rest- 
ful— pure  chords  of  melody  that  flowed  one  into 
another.  As  I  listened  all  the  bitterness,  anger, 
and  jealousy  melted  out  of  my  heart.  I  felt  glad 
and  free,  as  if  I  had  been  lifted  up  and  away  on 
the  wings  of  the  melody,  into  the  depths  of  the 
great  blue  sky.  I  knew  that  my  dreams,  as  well 
as  my  ugly  moods,  were  childish  and  I  felt  that 
I  had  suddenly  outgrown  them,  and  that  the 
words  I  had  said,  "A  woman  grown,  Bob ;  not  a 
child  any  longer,"  were  true  at  last. 


CHAPTER   VII 

In  the  Eastern  school  that  father  had  chosen 
for  me  I  found  many  friends.  I  lived  quietly  and 
happily;  my  vacations  were  spent  with  Aunt 
Lucy,  mother's  only  sister,  who  lived  in  Phila- 
delphia. She  was  a  sweet- faced  woman  who  won 
my  love  instantly.  In  the  light  of  her  wise  coun- 
sel life  took  on  a  new  and  deeper  meaning.  As  I 
listened  to  her  earnest  words,  high  ambitions  for 
the  future  flamed  in  my  mind. 

Yet  always  the  great  Columbia  River  called 
me.  The  day  after  I  was  graduated  from  school, 
and  had  earned  a  diploma  that  entitled  me  to  en- 
ter any  college  that  my  fancy  might  dictate,  I 
told  my  father  that  I  was  ready  to  go  home. 

"Home?"  he  questioned  curiously.  "Back  to 
that  little  sawmill  town  ?  Why,  Letha,  you  would 
weary  of  the  place  within  a  week!" 

But  I  shook  my  head  and  insisted  firmly,  and 
in  the  end  I  had  my  way.  I  found  many  changes 
when  I  returned  to  my  old  home.  The  dusky 
fringe  of  the  forest,  that  used  to  creep  close  to 
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the  mill,  was  now  so  far  away  that  a  railroad  had 
been  built  to  bring  the  timber  in  to  the  saws. 

Elizabeth  was  gone,  and  father  did  not  know 
where  she  was.  She  had  resigned  suddenly  some 
months  before,  and  left  without  any  explanation. 

Big  Bob  had  grown  older,  his  hair  was  touched 
with  gray  above  his  temples,  and  there  were  tired 
lines  about  his  big  brown  eyes.  Father  had 
erected  a  new  office,  and  rooms  above  it  had  been 
fitted  up  for  some  of  the  men.  Bob  had  left  our 
home  and  taken  a  room  there,  and  after  a  little 
time  I  was  glad,  for  the  house  was  filled  with  vis- 
itors that  came  and  went.  In  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed my  return  I  saw  him  but  seldom. 

Early  in  July  two  men  came  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  confer  with  my  father  about  a  lumber  deal 
in  which  they  were  mutually  interested.  Peter 
Lockwood  was  a  vigorous  man  of  about  fifty- five 
years,  with  keen  eyes  and  a  hard  mouth.  His  son 
Cyrus,  whom  he  had  recently  taken  into  partner- 
ship with  him,  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  with 
square,  firm  jaw  but  a  mouth  that  smiled  often. 
The  cares  of  business  seemed  to  rest  lightly  on  his 
broad  shoulders,  for  he  made  a  gay  playfellow. 

When  they  had  been  there  for  a  week  he  said 
to  father:  "I'd  like  to  take  a  little  course  in  saw- 
milling,  Mr.  Thornton,  if  I  can  persuade  you  to 
take  me  on  for  a  few  weeks.     Dad  says  that  he 
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must  go  home  to-morrow,  but  I  can  stay  for  an- 
other month.  To  be  an  all-round  lumberman,  I 
should  know  the  sawmill  end  of  the  business,  and 
here's  a  golden  opportunity  to  absorb  it  from 
your  man  whom  they  call  Big  Bob.  He  seems 
to  be  an  expert  in  his  line." 

He  looked  eagerly  at  father,  who  smiled  and 
responded  heartily : 

"Stay  as  long  as  you  like,  my  boy.  Glad  to 
have  you  make  our  house  your  home  while  you 
are  here,  and  I'll  speak  to  Bob  about  you  in  the 
morning." 

I  was  silent  until  father  looked  at  me,  expecting 
me  to  second  his  invitation;  then  I  said,  "It  is 
quite  impossible  for  you  to  be  a  proficient  lumber- 
man without  it,  I  am  sure."  And  my  cheeks 
flushed  with  some  sudden  emotion  that  I  could 
not  quite  understand. 

Golden  were  the  days  that  followed.  The 
morning  hours  Cyrus  spent  at  the  mill,  for  he 
was  in  earnest  about  his  desire  to  learn  all  that 
he  could  of  the  work.  He  said  that  Bob  was  a 
trump  and  could  teach  him  more  vital  facts  in  an 
hour  than  some  men  could  in  a  year.  They  be- 
came good  friends,  and  Bob  came  to  the  house  for 
an  evening  now  and  then. 

In  the  long  afternoons  Cyrus  and  I  explored 
the  country  for  miles  around.     Sometimes  we 
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went  on  horseback,  following  a  road  out  beyond 
the  log  camps  to  where  the  forest  stood,  somber 
and  magnificent  with  century-old  trees,  resting  in 
silence  profound.  Often  we  took  the  small  motor 
boat  at  the  mill  and  went  out  on  the  great  Co- 
lumbia, that  was  like  a  silver  mirror  under  the 
rays  of  the  July  sun. 

One  afternoon  we  climbed  a  high  hill,  that  rose 
abruptly  from  the  river,  and  took  our  supper  with 
us,  to  cook  when  we  had  reached  the  summit. 

We  were  breathless  when  we  attained  the  top. 
I  found  a  seat  on  a  fallen  log,  and  Cyrus  threw 
himself  at  my  feet,  and  we  sat  for  a  time  in  si- 
lence, watching  the  river  that  seemed  to  ever 
murmur  a  message. 

At  last  Cyrus  said  slowly:  "I  had  a  wire  from 
dad  to-day.  He  wants  me  to  come  home  at  once 
and  take  charge  of  the  office  while  he  goes  East 
on  a  business  trip." 

"Home!"  I  echoed,  in  sudden  dismay;  then  I 
said  demurely:  "Is  your  course  in  sawmilling 
completed,  and  is  Bob  ready  to  grant  you  a  di- 
ploma?" 

"Great  old  scout,  that  Bob,"  he  smiled  as  he 
spoke.  "Talks  to  me  like  a  Dutch  uncle  when  I 
can  get  him  strung  out,  but  silent  as  a  clam  usu- 
ally. Surprised  me  when  I  found  out  that  he 
was  only  five  years  older  than  I  am.     He  says 
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that  he  started  to  be  a  man  when  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age ;  father  died,  and  he  had  to  be  head 
of  the  family,  and  it  took  all  the  boyhood  away 
from  him.  He's  a  big  man  in  heart  and  brain,  as 
well  as  body.  Educated  himself  at  night  school, 
after  spending  the  day  at  work.  Takes  plain  grit 
to  do  that,  and  a  real  desire  for  knowledge.  I'm 
afraid  my  college  course  would  have  gone  by  the 
boards,  if  I'd  had  my  own  way  to  pay.  Took  all 
dad's  persuasive  power,  as  it  was,  to  keep  me 
there  until  I  finished.  I  wanted  to  get  out  into 
the  big  business  world  and  be  a  part  of  it.  Great- 
est game  on  earth,  keeping  up  with  the  proces- 
sion these  days.  And  it's  not  my  nature  to  be 
content  to  straggle  along  in  the  rear.  I  want  to 
be  well  up  in  the  front  ranks,  and  I  shall  be,  too." 
His  mouth  set  itself  in  a  grim  line,  all  the  curves 
disappearing  for  the  moment. 

"So  that  is  the  height  of  your  ambition,"  I  said 
lightly,  "to  be  a  successful  business  man  and  com- 
pel the  procession  to  kindly  allow  you  to  be  well 
up  at  the  front." 

He  shook  his  head  soberly.  "That's  part  of 
my  ambition,  but  not  all  of  it.  I  want  to  succeed 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Some  day,  when  I  have 
earned  the  right,  I'm  going  to  have  a  home  and  a 
wife,  and  I  want  to  be  a  successful  husband." 

"Ah,  that  is  indeed  interesting!"     I  said,  with 
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amused  gravity.  "Give  me  your  definition  of  a 
successful  husband.  They  are  so  rare  these  days 
that  you  should  publish  your  formula  in  pam- 
phlet form  and  spread  it  broadcast,  where  he  who 
runs  may  read." 

I  smiled  down  on  him  as  he  lay  at  my  feet,  his 
eyes  watching  the  river.  He  was  silent  for  some 
moments,  then  he  spoke  very  earnestly : 

4 'He's  a  chap  who  has  kept  his  life  clean  and 
decent,  and  can  offer  the  woman  of  his  choice  a 
love  of  which  she  need  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed. 
A  man  who  has  the  energy  and  ambition,  together 
with  the  ability,  to  earn  a  good  home  for  her  and 
protect  her  from  all  the  harsh,  hard  things  of  lif e. 
And,  last  of  all,  a  lover,  from  the  moment  he  first 
takes  his  sweetheart  in  his  arms,  till  the  day  when 
they  are  both  old  and  gray  with  the  years.  I've 
seen  so  many  matrimonial  failures  that  it  has 
made  me  study  the  question  as  I  used  to  ponder 
over  a  problem  in  geometry.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  if  a  man  fails  there,  he  fails  all  around, 
so  far  as  getting  any  real  happiness  out  of  life  is 
concerned." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  held  out  both  hands 
to  me,  as  he  said  gaily :  "Now  I'm  going  to  build 
a  fire  and  cook  that  porterhouse  steak  that  you 
told  me  was  packed  in  the  basket.  I  can  make 
coffee  that  is  a  drink  to  dream  of  for  days  after- 
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ward.  I  often  camp  out  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  I'm  an  expert  cook." 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  lies  in  the  eating," 
I  responded  merrily,  as  I  unpacked  the  basket 
while  he  built  the  fire.  When  we  had  a  pile  of 
glowing  embers  we  put  the  potatoes  in  to  bake, 
while  we  went  to  gather  wild  blackberries  for  the 
dessert.  We  found  a  great  patch  of  bushes, 
heavy  with  berries,  and  filled  our  pail  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  moon  would  be  full  that  night,  so 
that  we  did  not  need  to  hurry,  for  we  could  walk 
home  in  its  radiance,  that  was  so  brilliant  one 
could  read  a  newspaper  by  its  light. 

A  gay  supper  it  was,  when  ready  at  last.  The 
baked  potatoes  were  white  and  flaky,  the  steak  so 
tender  that  one  could  almost  cut  it  with  a  fork. 
The  coffee  was  amber-colored  and  of  wonderful 
fragrance;  cream  and  sugar  to  the  individual 
taste  made  it  a  drink  to  dream  of  for  days  after- 
ward. The  blackberries,  sweeter  by  far  than  the 
cultivated  ones,  floated  in  a  sea  of  yellow  cream, 
and  made  a  delicious  dessert. 

After  we  had  finished  I  sat  watching  the  river, 
while  Cyrus  puffed  at  a  cigar,  sending  the  smoke 
softly  curling  up  into  the  air. 

"Do  blow  it  in  rings,"  I  said  suddenly,  "as  Big 
Bob  did  to  amuse  me  when  I  was  a  little  girl." 

Smilingly  he  shook  his  head.    "An  accomplish- 
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ment  that  I  do  not  possess,  though  I  can  fancy 
that  Bob  is  perfection  in  the  art.  I  can  see  the 
dear  old  chap,  lying  back  in  a  big  chair,  blowing 
rings  as  gravely  as  he  does  everything  else.  I 
wonder  whose  face  he  sees  in  them?  Once  or 
twice,  from  some  little  thing  that  he  has  said,  I 
have  imagined  that  he  has  had  a  sad  love  affair. 
Wanted  some  girl  that  he  couldn't  get,  I  suppose, 
although  I  do  not  see  how  she  could,  or  would, 
refuse  such  a  love  as  he  would  offer  the  woman  of 
his  choice." 

And  suddenly,  as  vivid  as  if  it  were  only  the 
yesterday,  the  image  of  Elizabeth  flashed  into  my 
mind.  I  had  almost  forgotten  her  of  late.  A 
rush  of  passionate  pity  surged  through  me.  How 
it  happened  I  could  not  quite  understand,  but  I 
found  myself  telling  Cyrus,  in  halting  sentences, 
of  the  conversation  that  I  had  overheard  between 
father  and  Bob  that  night  so  long  ago.  The 
words  sprang  into  my  mind  as  if  all  these  months 
they  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  this  one  moment. 

After  I  had  finished  I  sat  silent,  my  eyes  full 
of  tears.  Cyrus  spoke  in  a  gentle,  yet  decided, 
tone:  :'You  shouldn't  know  of  things  like  that, 
or,  if  you  have  had  the  knowledge  forced  upon 
you,  you  should  not  speak  of  them  to  any  one. 
Such  affairs  should  be  buried  under  mountains  of 
silence.    Of  course  it  was  too  bad  about  the  girl, 
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but  your  father  was  quite  right.  Bob  is  too  fine 
a  man  to  ruin  his  life  by  a  mistaken  marriage. 
She  should  have  kept  herself  pure  at  any  cost,  if 
she  hoped  to  marry  a  good  man  some  day.  She 
knew  the  penalty  that  she  must  pay,  and  though 
it  may  seem  hard,  nevertheless  it  is  just." 

He  changed  the  subject  abruptly,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  we  were  descending  the  hill  on  our 
homeward  way.  It  was  a  wonderful  night;  the 
moonlight  made  a  broad  silver  path  from  the 
river  up  to  the  moon.  It  teased  the  dark  shadows 
under  the  trees  till  they  flickered  to  and  fro  like 
winged  creatures  of  the  night.  We  were  very 
silent  and  spoke  but  little  until  we  came  within 
sight  of  the  house.  We  passed  into  the  deep 
shadow  of  a  great  tree,  and  suddenly  Cyrus  held 
me  close  in  his  arms ;  then  he  released  me  and  took 
my  hands  in  his. 

"Little  girl,  little  girl,  wait  for  me,"  he  mur- 
mured softly,  as  he  kissed  my  palms  again  and 
again.  "I'm  coming  back  again  some  day.  I 
won't  ask  any  promise  of  you  now.  It's  too  soon 
for  you  to  be  sure.  You're  only  a  child  as  yet.  I 
won't  risk  a  refusal  by  asking  the  question  that  is 
more  than  life  or  death  to  me.  Only  wait,  just 
wait,  sweetheart  girl.  Keep  your  heart  for  me. 
Don't  let  the  image  of  any  other  man  enter." 

But  I  could  not  answer  a  word.     I  pulled  my 
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hands  free  from  his  grasp  and  ran  swiftly  toward 
the  house.  I  entered  my  room  and  closed  the  door 
behind  me.  I  sank  into  a  chair  by  the  window 
and  sat  there  for  a  long  time,  watching  the  lights 
of  the  town  across  the  river. 

My  mind  was  a  tumult  of  thoughts  that  surged 
to  and  fro  in  mad  confusion.  I  did  not  love  Cyrus 
— yet — but  some  day — perhaps — it  was  too  soon 
to  know.  But  he  was  cruel  to  Elizabeth;  it  was 
not  just,  it  was  not  fair.  All  the  blame  for  her, 
and  not  a  word  of  pity.  Then  I  excused  him  to 
myself ;  he  did  not  know  her,  I  had  told  the  story 
badly.  I  had  not  pictured  Elizabeth  as  she  really 
was.  Hours  went  by,  the  house  grew  silent,  the 
town  slept,  and  only  I  was  awake. 

I  was  struggling  to  be  just,  to  judge  wisely, 
kindly,  as  a  woman  should.  I  measured  Cyrus  by 
the  standard  of  manhood  that  Big  Bob  had  set  in 
my  mind.  He  failed  to  come  up  to  it.  He  was 
not  big  enough  to  understand  as  Bob,  in  his  wis- 
dom, had  understood. 

When  I  fell  asleep  at  last,  the  prayer  on  my 
lips  and  in  my  heart  was  that  happiness  might 
come  to  both  Bob  and  Elizabeth,  and  somehow, 
some  way,  good  spring  out  of  evil. 

All  night  wonderful  dreams  danced  in  and  out 
of  my  mind — mystical,  fleeting — like  shadows  fly- 
ing before  the  silver  moonlight. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

I  did  not  waken  until  late  the  following  morn- 
ing. When  I  went  downstairs  the  housekeeper 
told  me  that  Cyrus  had  gone,  and  the  house 
seemed  very  lonely  and  quiet,  now  that  I  knew  he 
was  far  away.  I  wandered  from  room  to  room 
restless  and  vaguely  unhappy,  though  I  could  not 
tell  why. 

I  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  played  idly  for  a 
time.  But  I  could  not  bring  forth  the  melody 
that  Elizabeth  used  to  invoke  from  the  keys.  The 
thought  of  her  pursued  me  everywhere,  and  I 
went  out  into  the  sunshine  and  walked  by  the 
river. 

I  climbed  again  the  hill  that  we  used  to  ascend 
together  and  I  sat  there  for  a  long  time,  wonder- 
ing and  thinking.  I  came  at  last  to  a  definite 
conclusion  regarding  my  future.  I  decided  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  father  that  very  eve- 
ning. My  brief  mood  of  depression  passed,  and 
I  was  very  happy  as  I  sat  there  in  the  sun,  listen- 
ing to  the  murmur  of  the  breeze,  and  drinking 
in  the  loveliness  of  hills  and  river  and  sky. 
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I  felt,  as  never  before,  my  kinship  with  the 
world  about  me.  Sister  I  was  to  the  whisper- 
ing trees,  child  to  the  wonderful  personality  that 
lived  in  the  majestic  flood  of  silver  water,  flow- 
ing steadily  on  to  the  ocean.  I  knew  that  Eliza- 
beth had  loved  them,  even  as  I  did.  I  recalled, 
as  vividly  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  time  that  she 
asked  me  to  call  her  Elizabeth  and  pretend  that 
she  was  my  big  sister.  In  some  curious  way  she 
had  suddenly  become  a  vital  force  in  my  life, 
though  for  months  before  the  thought  of  her  had 
scarcely  entered  my  mind.  For  a  time  we  had 
corresponded,  when  I  first  went  East ;  then  grad- 
ually the  letters  become  few,  and  at  last  ceased 
entirely. 

My  life  was  filled  with  other  things,  so  that  the 
memory  of  her  was  crowded  into  some  remote 
recess  of  my  brain.  Out  of  it  she  came  now, 
bringing  a  throng  of  memories  with  her  that  made 
me  look  on  life  with  the  grave  eyes  of  a  woman. 
I  smiled  as  I  recalled  how  I  had  felt  myself  a 
woman  grown  in  the  early  dignity  of  fourteen 
years.  So  long,  long  ago  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
looked  back  on  the  busy  months  that  had  filled 
my  life  since  then. 

The  noon  whistle  blew,  and  I  hastened  down 
the  hill,  hoping  that  I  would  be  in  time  to  eat  din- 
ner with  my  father.    But  I  did  not  see  him,  for 
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he  had  gone  out  to  the  log  camp  and  would  not 
return  until  evening. 

In  the  afternoon  I  wandered  about  the  yard 
and  docks,  and  into  the  mill.  I  felt  a  stir  of  the 
old  fascination  the  mill  always  held  for  me ;  then, 
in  some  odd  way,  I  felt  a  swift  resentment  against 
the  shining  steel  saws  that  ruthlessly  cut  into  the 
great  trunk  of  a  tree. 

"Sentimental  nonsense,"  father  said  to  me, 
when  once  I  protested  against  the  sawmill,  after 
my  return  from  the  East.    Adding,  with  a  smile : 

"I'm  not  despoiling  Dame  Nature,  as  you  in- 
sist, only  giving  the  lady  a  chance  to  use  her 
energy  growing  a  new  forest  in  place  of  this  one 
that  is  needed  in  my  business.  Don't  bother 
your  pretty  head  with  such  problems;  run  along 
and  play  while  you  can." 

To  father  I  was  still  a  child — his  little  girl  who 
wanted  to  play — and  he  refused  to  take  me 
seriously. 

Presently  I  grew  tired  of  the  mill,  and  went 
out  to  watch  a  big  ship  that  was  being  loaded  at 
the  dock.  A  splendid  boat  she  was,  with  grace- 
ful and  beautiful  lines,  and  as  I  watched  her  I 
thought  of  the  pride  that  the  builders  must  feel 
in  their  creation. 

The  first  mate,  who  had  charge  of  the  loading, 
was  a  Swede,  big,  blond  and  broad-shouldered, — 
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typical  of  that  class  of  men  who  seem  born  to  rule 
the  sea.  As  I  watched  him  I  thought  how  per- 
fectly he  fitted  in  as  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place,  the  big  ship,  the  busy  mill,  the  crew 
working  steadily  at  their  task  under  his  direction ; 
he  was  a  vital  part  of  the  life. 

I  thrilled  with  pride  in  the  great  Northwest,  my 
birthplace,  the  bigness  of  it,  everywhere  the  sug- 
gestion of  mighty  power,  the  vastness  of  forests, 
rivers,  and  mountains,  a  charm  that  drew  me  like 
a  magnet. 

I  turned  suddenly  and  found  Bob  standing 
near  me.  As  I  caught  his  glance  he  said  with  a 
smile :  "Are  you  dreaming  of  the  little  girl  who 
used  to  run  about  the  dock,  holding  fast  to  my  big 
hand?" 

I  shook  my  head  soberly:  "No,  Bob,  dreaming 
of  the  future  woman,  and  wondering  what  the 
years  will  make  of  her." 

"  "Tis  a  bonny  bride  you'll  be  some  day  soon." 
Bob  smiled  down  on  me  quizzically,  as  I  shook  my 
head  in  quick  negation. 

"Not  soon,  Bob,  perhaps  never;  who  can  tell? 
First,  I  am  going  to  live  my  own  life,  develop  my 
individuality,  and  train  myself  so  that  I  am 
capable  of  earning  my  living,  and  be  independent 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word." 

Bob's  smile  changed  into  a  look  of  amazement. 
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"  'Tis  a  new  maid  these  days  have  brought  us, 
who  talks  of  independence  as  if  the  wealth  her 
father  has  is  not  also  hers,  to  spend  as  she 
pleases." 

Suddenly  I  looked  straight  into  his  eyes,  and 
asked  earnestly: 

"Bob,  where  is  Elizabeth?  Why  did  she  leave 
here  and  go  away?" 

He  winced  as  if  I  had  struck  him,  and  the 
look  in  his  eyes  made  me  turn  my  head  away 
quickly.  He  did  not  answer  for  a  long  time, 
then  he  said  slowly:  "God  only  knows  where  she 
is  now.  As  to  why  she  went,  I  know  no  more 
than  you.  She  left  while  I  was  on  a  trip  to 
Seattle,  and  had  been  gone  three  days  when  I  re- 
turned." 

He  turned  abruptly  and  left  me.  After  a  lit- 
tle I  wandered  slowly  home  and  found  that  father 
had  returned  from  the  log  camp  and  was  busy 
in  his  office.  I  went  in  and  sat  down  beside  him, 
and  put  my  hand  over  the  book  in  which  he  was 
writing. 

"What  is  it,  little  girl?"  he  questioned,  as  he 
looked  at  me. 

"I  just  called  in  to  notify  you  that  I  have  de- 
cided to  enter  the  University  of  Washington  this 
coming  September  and  learn  to  be  an  architect. 
I  thought  that  you  would  be  interested  to  know 
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it."  I  laughed  aloud  at  the  amazement  pictured 
on  his  face. 

"An  architect,"  his  tone  was  filled  with  curi- 
osity. "Why  an  architect  in  preference  to  all 
else?" 

"It's  just  like  this,  father,"  I  said  eagerly,  "I 
want  to  choose  a  profession  that  will  make  me  in- 
dependent and  yet  give  me  a  chance  to  help 
create  beauty  for  all  the  world  to  enjoy.  I  love 
a  building  planned  on  noble  lines  as  much  as  I 
hate  an  ugly  one.  Aunt  Lucy  first  put  the  idea 
in  my  mind.  She  often  said  that  if  she  were 
young  again,  that  was  the  profession  that  she 
would  select  for  her  life  work.  She  had  books 
and  books  telling  about  it,  and  pictures  of  splen- 
did buildings  of  all  ages.  She  says  that  some  day 
the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  a  mu- 
nicipal architect  in  each  community,  and  plans 
for  every  building  will  have  to  be  submitted 
and  passed  on  before  it  can  be  erected.  I 
thought  then  what  splendid  work  it  would  be, 
but  I  never  seriously  considered  training  my- 
self for  it  until  to-day.  Now  I  have  quite 
decided." 

"I  thought — I  hoped "  father  hesitated  for 

a  moment.  "Cyrus  told  me  last  evening  that  he 
loved  you,  and  hoped  some  day  to  make  you  his 
wife.      Don't    you    care    for    him,    little    girl? 
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Above  all  else  I  should  like  to  see  my  daughter 
a  happy  wife  and  mother." 

I  shook  my  head.  "Perhaps  I  may  care  some 
day,  father,  but  not  now.  First  I  want  to  know 
that  I  have  a  profession  that  will  enable  me  to 
earn  my  own  living,  whether  it  is  ever  necessary 
or  not.  Aunt  Lucy  says  that  is  every  woman's 
first  duty  to  herself." 

Father  smiled  at  my  earnestness,  then  he  said 
merrily:  "I'll  admit  that  perhaps  I  am  old-fash- 
ioned in  my  ideas,  but  I  see  that  I  shall  be  jerked 
up  to  date  in  short  order  by  this  new  woman  I 
have  in  my  household.  So  long  as  that  is  what 
you  think  that  you  want  just  now,  to  be  an 
architect,  go  your  way  and  send  the  bills  to  your 
father.  I  know  you  too  well  to  waste  any  time 
trying  to  talk  you  out  of  the  idea.  Now  run  away 
and  we'll  confer  about  the  matter  again  this  eve- 
ning.   I'm  busy  figuring  on  a  new  contract." 

I  dropped  a  kiss  on  the  top  of  his  head  and 
left  him.  I  felt  very  grave  and  important  and 
filled  with  high  ambitions  as  to  the  beauty  that 
I  should  some  day  create  for  all  the  world  to  en- 
joy. I  longed  for  summer  to  pass  and  autumn 
to  come,  so  that  I  could  begin  my  new  life. 

At  last,  in  very  truth,  childhood  lay  behind 
me,  and  I  had  crossed  the  threshold  into  the  do- 
main of  sober  womanhood. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  study  of  architecture,  the  art  and  science 
of  building,  absorbed  and  fascinated  me.  The 
months  went  by  on  winged  feet  until  the  sum- 
mer vacation  was  full  upon  us.  Early  in  June 
my  father  went  to  British  Columbia  on  business 
and  took  me  with  him. 

I  loved  the  city  of  Vancouver,  with  its  busy 
streets,  stately  business  buildings,  shining  waters 
that  stretched  away,  blue  as  the  sky  overhead, 
guarded  by  majestic  peaks.  But  most  of  all  I 
loved  wonderful  Stanley  Park.  I  spent  many 
happy  hours  wandering  along  the  narrow  paths 
that  wound  in  and  out  among  great  trees  that 
were  centuries  old. 

Sometimes  I  went  alone,  but  more  often  Roger 
Griffith  walked  by  my  side.  Roger  was  taking 
the  course  in  forestry  at  the  University,  and  I 
had  met  him  soon  after  I  entered  the  school.  He 
was  now  in  his  senior  year,  and  was  spending  the 
summer  in  Vancouver.  His  father  was  a  lum- 
berman operating  in  timber  through  British 
Columbia,    Washington    and    Oregon.     Roger 
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looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when  he 
should  share  his  father's  responsibilities  and  put 
in  practice  some  of  his  theories  of  modern  lum- 
bering. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  would  often  say  earnestly, 
"that  an  average  has  been  struck  for  the  amount 
of  unused  material  in  every  stick  of  timber  logged 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  sixty  per  cent. 
Think  of  this  enormous  waste!  It's  nothing 
short  of  criminal!  And  the  loss  bv  forest 
fires  every  year  is  appalling.  To  labor  to- 
gether to  prevent  it  is  every  lumberman's  sacred 
duty." 

In  response  to  a  question  or  so  he  would  enter 
into  his  subject  with  eager  enthusiasm.  I  never 
tired  of  hearing  him  tell  of  the  lumberman  of  the 
future.  I  shared  his  dreams  and  visions,  and, 
in  turn,  he  shared  mine.  He  stayed  at  the  hotel 
where  father  and  I  had  a  suite  of  rooms,  and 
when  we  gathered  in  our  sitting  room,  for  an 
evening  together,  he  and  father  often  had  argu- 
ments about  the  lumber  business. 

Father  would  tell  Roger  that  he  was  a  fine 
young  fellow,  but  an  impractical  dreamer,  and 
would  find  theory  and  practice  two  very  different 
matters.  Roger  would  laugh  and  respond:  "I'll 
put  you  and  your  associates  out  of  business  some 
day,  if  you  continue  using  the  same  antiquated 
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methods  that  you  insist  on  practicing  now.  Just 
wait  some  ten  years  and  you'll  see  I" 

Father  would  smile  in  answer  to  that,  as  if  it 
did  not  require  any  words  to  indicate  his  opinion 
in  the  matter,  and  would  ask  me  to  play  for  them. 
I  continued  my  music  lessons,  in  connection  with 
my  other  work,  but  I  had  never  learned  to  play 
as  Elizabeth  did.  Sometimes  I  would  stray  into 
a  melody  that  would  bring  her,  like  a  flash,  to 
my  mind,  and  I  would  wonder  where  she  was, 
why  she  went  away,  and  if  the  time  would  ever 
come  when  I  would  see  her  again. 

Always,  when  the  thought  of  Elizabeth  entered 
my  mind,  the  memory  of  Bob  came  also.  In  some 
curious  way  I  felt  that  my  life  was  entwined 
with  theirs,  and  that  in  a  far  day  we  three  should 
meet  again. 

Often  father  was  busy  in  the  evenings,  and 
Roger  and  I  would  spend  the  hours  together, 
talking  of  our  future.  The  way  of  our  friend- 
ship ran  serene  and  calm. 

One  day  Roger  asked  me  to  motor  with  him 
to  a  mill  some  thirty  miles  distant  from  Van- 
couver. We  left  in  the  morning,  ate  our  dinner 
at  the  mill,  and  started  home  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Roger  drove  the  car  skillfully, 
and  we  whirled  away  at  a  swift  speed. 

'Taster,  faster,"  I  called  laughingly  to  Roger, 
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for  I  loved  the  sting  of  the  wind  against  my 
cheeks,  and  the  white  road  speeding  away  behind 
us.  The  machine  sprang  forward  till  the  world 
seemed  flying  by,  and  I  held  my  hat  with  both 
hands  against  a  strong  wind  that  struggled  to 
tear  it  off  and  away. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  grinding  sound,  then  the 
car  stood  quite  still,  while  the  engine  still  raced 
madly.  Roger  sprang  out  and  looked  at  the  en- 
gine; he  stopped  it,  started  it  again,  but  the  car 
refused  to  move.  He  crawled  in  under  the  ma- 
chine and  stayed  there  for  a  long  time,  fumbling 
and  pounding.  At  last  he  came  and  stood  beside 
me  as  he  said  soberly : 

"I  think  that  the  key  in  the  transmission  shaft 
is  broken.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  fix 
the  car.  We  are  on  a  well-traveled  road  and  a 
team  will  surely  come  by  very  soon.  We  will 
wait  here,  for  it  is  wiser  than  to  walk  without 
knowing  where  we  will  find  a  house.  I'm  awfully 
sorry." 

I  laughed  aloud  at  his  sober  face.  "Why, 
Roger,  it  is  nothing  serious.  You  look  as  forlorn 
as  if  we  were  two  babes  in  the  woods,  instead  of 
members  of  the  younger  generation,  famed  for  its 
resourcefulness.  I'm  not  going  to  sit  idly  in  this 
car,  waiting  for  a  team  to  come.  Let's  walk  back 
toward  the  mill.    It  can't  be  so  very  far  away." 
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I  sprang  from  the  car  and  stood  in  the  road. 
Roger  looked  at  the  meter ;  then  he  said  soberly : 
"Sixteen  miles!" 

"Then  we'll  walk  toward  Vancouver,  since  it 
is  a  whole  long  mile  nearer." 

"You  could  never  walk  it,"  he  glanced  at  my 
suede  pumps  and  silk  stockings,  as  he  added,  "es- 
pecially in  slippers  like  those." 

I  considered  them  for  a  moment.  "There  are 
very  substantial  feet  inside  the  covering,  Roger. 
I've  had  them  for  a  number  of  years  and  they've 
always  given  excellent  satisfaction.  In  fact,  I 
may  say  that  I  have  grown  quite  attached  to  them 
and  have  unlimited  confidence  in  their  ability. 
Let's  put  them  to  the  test." 

I  held  out  my  hand  to  him  with  a  smile. 
"Come  on,  like  a  good  boy,  for  I  would  hate  to  go 
alone  and  leave  you  here  for  a  bear  to  get." 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  frowned,  then  clasped 
my  hand  in  his  as  he  said  in  a  resigned  tone :  "No 
use  to  argue  with  you.  I've  had  that  demon- 
strated to  my  full  satisfaction.  You're  a  willful 
child,  Letha;  apparently  you've  had  your  own 
way  all  your  life.  Did  any  one  ever  compel  you 
to  obey?  If  so,  tell  me  who,  and  I'll  hunt  the 
person  up  and  get  the  prescription." 

"No  one  but  Big  Bob,"  I  answered  gaily,  "and 
he  is  miles  and  miles  away." 
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"Big  Bob,"  Roger  said,  in  a  curious  tone. 
"Who  is  Big  Bob?  What  right  had  he  to  make 
you  mind?" 

"Ah!  don't  you  wish  that  you  knew?"  I  an- 
swered teasingly.  Then  I  whispered  mysteri- 
ously: "Perhaps  some  day  I'll  tell  you  the 
secret." 

I  freed  my  hand  with  a  sudden  jerk  and  went 
flying  down  the  road  on  swift  feet.  Presently  I 
glanced  back  and  saw  Roger  standing  quite  still 
where  I  had  left  him.  I  retraced  my  steps  until  I 
was  a  few  feet  away,  then  I  said  impatiently: 
"Roger,  do  hurry  up!  It  will  be  dark  before  we 
get  anywhere,  if  you  persist  in  sulking  by  the 
roadside  every  now  and  then,  like  a  naughty 
boy." 

"Then  tell  me  who  Big  Bob  is,"  he  demanded 
sternly.  "I'll  not  move  a  step  until  you  do,  if  I 
spend  the  night  in  this  one  spot." 

"What  right  have  you  to  demand  of  me  that  I 
answer  your  questions?"  I  exclaimed,  in  swift 
resentment.  "I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  con- 
stituted you  as  commander-in-chief,  so  that 
you  could  order  a  court  of  inquiry.  Speaking 
frankly,  as  one  friend  to  another,  I'll  tell  you 
that  I  don't  consider  it  any  of  your  business  who 
Big  Bob  is,  or  why  I  chose  to  mind  him.  But  this 
much  I  will  tell  you — he  is  a  man,  every  inch  of 
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him ;  not  a  sulky  child,  like  some  one  I  could  men- 
tion." 

Then  the  white  misery  of  his  face  touching  me 
to  swift  compunction,  I  continued  softly :  "Why, 
Roger,  there  is  nothing  to  quarrel  about,  as  if  we 
were  two  silly  children.  I'd  just  as  lief  tell  you 
about  Big  Bob  if  you  will  ask  me  in  the  proper 
manner,  and  not  demand  an  answer.  I  can't 
bear  to  be  coerced  by  any  one.  Say  please,  and 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  him." 

He  looked  at  me  searchingly  for  an  instant; 
then  he  said  gravely:    "Please,  Letha." 

"Big  Bob  has  charge  of  one  of  father's  saw- 
mills, and  I  have  known  him  for  years  and  years. 
I  used  to  run  about  the  dock,  holding  to  his  big 
hand,  and  once  he  saved  my  life." 

We  walked  along  together,  and  I  told  him 
many  incidents  in  connection  with  Bob,  and  pres- 
ently he  smiled,  and  we  were  good  friends  again. 
On  either  side  of  the  road  great  trees  stood  guard 
and  threw  their  long  shadows  across  it.  The  sun 
was  low  in  the  west,  and  silence  profound  seemed 
to  settle  over  the  earth.  Often  we  paused  to  lis- 
ten for  the  rumble  of  a  wagon  or  sound  of  human 
life,  but  always  only  the  unbroken  silence  an- 
swered us. 

The  long  twilight  faded  at  last,  and  darkness 
came.    With  the  night  came  a  wind,  sweeping  on 
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its  wings  black  rain  clouds,  that  shut  out  the  moon 
and  stars.  After  a  time  it  began  to  rain,  softly, 
steadily,  a  dreary  drizzle  that  chilled  us  and  made 
us  long  for  shelter.  I  clung  to  Roger,  as  we 
stumbled  along,  hoping  every  minute  to  see  a 
friendly  light. 

At  last  I  said:  "Roger,  I'm  so  tired  that  I 
can't  walk  another  step.  Let's  get  in  under  some 
trees,  and  build  a  fire,  and  wait  until  a  team 
comes  by." 

He  assented,  and  presently  a  fire  burned 
brightly,  in  the  shelter  of  a  great  tree,  that  shut 
out  the  rain  with  its  dense  branches.  I  was  ut- 
terly wTeary,  and  rested  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  too  tired  to  even  speak.  Roger  knelt  beside 
me,  anxious  and  distressed.  "I  never  dreamed  of 
anything  like  this,"  he  said,  in  a  desperate  tone. 
"You're  wet  to  the  skin  and  white  as  a  ghost  with 
utter  exhaustion." 

He  took  off  my  wet  pumps  and  put  them  near 
the  fire  to  dry.  Then  he  piled  on  more  wood, 
until  my  clothes  began  to  steam  in  the  grateful 
warmth.  I  ceased  to  shiver  and  took  off  my  long 
coat  and  Roger  hung  it  by  the  fire  near  his  own. 
He  sat  down  beside  me,  and  held  my  hand  close  in 
both  of  his.  For  a  long  time  we  were  silent ;  then 
he  said,  so  low  I  could  scarcely  hear  his  words : 

"I  have  dreamed  of  you,  Letha,  night  after 
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night,  sitting  beside  me  at  our  own  camp  fire. 
Just  you  and  I,  dearest,  all  the  world  shut  out. 
Only  then  you  were  my  beloved  wife,  my  com- 
rade, living  my  life  with  me,  helping  me  to  keep 
full  faith  with  my  chosen  work.  I  love  you,  and 
some  day  you  will  make  my  dream  reality,  won't 
you,  beloved?  To-morrow  you  will  give  me  the 
answer  I  long  to  hear  from  your  dear  lips.  To- 
morrow we'll  talk  it  all  over  together.  To-mor- 
row  "    A  voice  out  in  the  darkness  shouted 

suddenly  to  a  team.  Roger  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  called,  "Wait,  wait!"  as  he  hastened  in  the 
direction  of  the  voice. 

An  instant  later  he  returned  and  said  hur- 
riedly: "A  chance  to  get  to  a  place  where  we 
can  telephone  to  your  father,  and  spend  the  night, 
if  necessary." 

He  slipped  my  pumps  on  my  feet,  folded  my 
long  coat  about  me,  and  carried  me  in  his  arms  to 
the  wagon  waiting  in  the  road.  He  placed  me  on 
the  seat,  then  ran  back  to  put  out  the  fire.  An 
instant  later  we  rumbled  away  in  the  darkness. 
The  rain  had  changed  to  a  mist,  heavy  and  damp. 
The  driver  had  hung  a  lantern  at  the  end  of  the 
wagon-tongue,  and  it  cast  a  patch  of  light  along 
the  dark  road.  For  hours,  it  seemed  to  me,  we 
rumbled  through  the  night,  until  at  last  we 
reached  a  house. 
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Dogs  came  barking  to  greet  us,  a  light  flashed 
at  a  window.  Roger  lifted  me  down  and  we  went 
into  the  house  together.  A  woman  greeted  us, 
rubbing  her  eyes  sleepily,  and  pointed  to  the  tele- 
phone, in  answer  to  Roger's  question.  To  my  sur- 
prise, the  clock  said  that  it  was  only  eleven,  for  I 
had  thought  it  midnight,  at  least.  I  listened  to 
Roger  at  the  telephone,  but  the  words  he  said 
seemed  far  away  and  without  meaning. 

At  last  he  came  to  me  and  said:  "A  car  will 
be  here  within  an  hour  or  so,  to  take  us  home. 
Your  father  was  not  in  the  hotel,  but  I  left  word 
for  him,  so  that  he  will  not  worry.  You  must 
lie  down  and  rest  till  I  call  you." 

He  guided  me  across  the  room  to  a  couch,  and 
when  I  lay  down  on  it  he  pulled  the  blankets  close 
about  me,  and  tucked  a  pillow  under  my  head. 

I  slept,  and  did  not  waken  until  he  shook  me 
gently,  lifted  me  to  my  feet  and  said:  "They 
have  come  at  last.  Now  you  will  soon  be  safe  in 
your  own  bed,  dear,  sleepy  little  girl." 

Bewildered,  I  clung  to  his  arm,  as  we  went  to- 
ward a  car  that  was  standing  with  the  engine 
throbbing,  and  the  lights  throwing  the  road  into 
bright  relief.  A  powerful  car  it  was,  that  sped 
through  the  dark  night  steadily.  When  we 
reached  the  hotel  at  last  my  father  met  me  at  the 
door  with  anxious  question. 
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But  I  was  very  tired,  and  felt  as  if  I  were  only 
a  little  girl  again,  and  I  wished  that  my  mother 
was  there. 

I  let  father's  questions  go  unanswered,  and 
hastened  to  my  room.  I  took  a  hot  bath,  and 
when  at  last  I  was  safe  in  bed  I  stretched  out  my 
arms  into  the  darkness  with  a  little  sob.  "Mother, 
I  want  you,"  I  whispered  softly. 

At  last  I  slept,  and  in  my  dreams  my  mother 
was  with  me,  and  I  was  a  child  again. 


CHAPTER   X 

When  I  wakened  late  the  next  morning  I  lay 
for  a  long  time,  thinking  earnestly  of  the  future. 
One  instant  it  seemed  as  if  the  way  was  clearly 
defined ;  then  a  sudden  train  of  thoughts  brought 
uncertainty  once  more. 

I  was  very  fond  of  Roger,  his  high  ideals,  his 
dreams  of  the  future  work  that  he  planned  to  do 
fascinated  me.  In  a  certain  way  I  loved  him,  but 
it  was  not  the  love  that  I  had  dreamed  would  fill 
my  heart  when  I  had  found  my  true  mate.  Al- 
though he  was  four  years  older  than  I,  often  it 
seemed  as  if  I  were  the  elder,  and  wise  with  a 
wisdom  that  enabled  me  to  see  where  he  would 
some  day  be  sorely  tried  in  the  realization  of  his 
high  ideals. 

In  that  hour  he  would  need  some  one  to  coun- 
sel, protect,  and  love  him,  and  keep  him  true  to 
the  full  measure  of  his  faith.  I  felt  that  it  lay 
in  his  power  to  accomplish  a  great  work  in  the 
future,  when  he  had  attained  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  lumber  business  that  would  enable 
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him  to  put  into  use  those  of  his  theories  that  time 
had  proved  were  efficient. 

I  thought  that  some  of  his  dreams  could  never 
be  realized,  that  they  were  impractical  and  vision- 
ary, yet  even  father  admitted  that  here  and  there 
his  forestry  course  had  given  him  the  germ  of  a 
great  truth.  But  he  must  prove  it  in  concrete 
form  for  all  to  see,  before  he  could  hope  for  its 
general  acceptance  by  the  lumber  world. 

Walking  steadily  by  his  side,  I  could  be  the 
silent  partner  in  a  splendid  work,  for  I  loved  and 
reverenced  the  great  forests,  and  longed  for  them 
to  be  treated  with  intelligence  and  consideration, 
that  they  might  fulfill  their  mission  on  earth  in 
the  highest  sense. 

But  if  I  chose  this  path  I  must  lay  aside  my 
own  visions  and  the  future  that  I  had  planned.  I 
must  merge  my  life  in  his,  as  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  our  children.  All  Aunt  Lucy's  tender 
counseling  came  sweeping  back,  and  again  I 
heard  her  say:  "Child,  before  you  promise  a  man 
that  you  will  be  his  wife,  lay  aside  the  halo  of  ro- 
mance, and  look  on  him  through  a  glass  of  truth, 
and  see  him  as  the  father  of  your  children." 

Children!  The  word  startled  and  thrilled  me. 
But  at  last  I  shook  a  sober  head.  I  was  not 
ready  or  willing  to  be  a  mother.  The  responsi- 
bility it  entailed  frightened  me.    I  wanted  to  live 
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my  own  life  yet  a  while,  to  be  free  from  directing 
any  destiny  save  my  own. 

My  decision  was  made,  and  I  sprang  up  and 
began  to  sing  like  a  bird. 

An  hour  later  an  eager  knock  sounded  on  the 
sitting  room  door.  In  response  to  my  "Come!" 
Roger  stood  for  an  instant  on  the  threshold,  the 
morning  sun  shining  full  into  his  eyes.-  His  heavy 
blond  hair  waved  away  from  his  broad  forehead 
and  shone  in  the  sun  like  a  crown  of  gold.  Wide 
and  clear  were  his  blue-gray  eyes,  framed  with 
long  heavy  lashes. 

He  held  a  great  bunch  of  roses  in  his  hand  and 
laid  them  on  my  lap  with  a  gay:  "Blossoms  for 
Queen  Rose !  It's  far  too  wonderful  outside  for 
you  to  remain  within  the  four  walls  of  a  room. 
Come  with  me  to  Stanley  Park." 

Presently  we  entered  the  park  and  followed  the 
winding  path  until  we  seemed  to  be  in  the  heart  of 
a  virgin  forest,  miles  and  miles  away  from  the 
city.  Golden  patches  of  sunlight  lay  on  the  damp 
earth,  that  was  covered  with  ferns  and  soft  green 
moss.  Above  us  towered  great  trees  that  Nature 
had  brought  to  full  perfection  by  the  slow  growth 
of  centuries.  Still,  so  still  it  was,  till  Roger  broke 
the  silence  with  the  one  word:    "Beloved." 

My  heart  gave  a  quick  stab  of  pain.  I  had  not 
realized  until  that  moment  how  it  would  pain  me 
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to  refuse  him.  I  did  not  answer,  and  he  hurried 
on  joyously: 

"Sweetheart,  I  have  loved  you  since  the  first 
moment  that  I  heard  your  voice.  It's  like  the 
note  of  a  bird,  clear  and  full  of  melody ;  it  matches 
your  eyes  and  the  spirit  that  shines  out  of  them." 

He  held  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  loving 
entreaty:    "Say  that  you  love  me,  Letha." 

My  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  I  looked  up  at  him 
and  slowly  shook  my  head:  "Not  your  sweet- 
heart, Roger;  only  your  very  dear  friend." 

Bewildered,  hurt,  unbelieving,  he  crushed  my 
hands  in  his,  and  refused  to  accept  my  decision. 

"No,  Letha,  no;  you  cannot  mean  itl  All 
these  months  you  have  seemed  to  care.  You  can- 
not have  changed  in  a  minute.  You  are  too  true, 
too  sincere  for  that.  I  will  not  believe  you  if  you 
say  that  you  do  not  love  me.  You  must,  you 
must!  I  can't  live  without  you!  You  are  a  part 
of  my  life,  your  love  is  as  necessary  to  my  very 
existence  as  the  food  I  eat,  the  air  I  breathe.  In 
all  my  dreams  of  the  future  you  were  by  my  side, 
helping  me  to  realize  my  ideals,  counseling  with 

me,  loving  me "    His  voice  broke  suddenly, 

and  he  laid  his  lips  against  my  hands,  and  I  felt 
them  tremble  with  the  pain  in  his  heart. 

"Roger,"  I  said  gently,  "be  a  hero  in  this  first 
bitter  disappointment  of  yours  and  meet  it  like  a 
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man  whose  spirit  is  unconquerable,  because 
touched  with  divine  courage.  Dear  boy,  I  never 
thought  that  you  would  mistake  my  friendship 
for  love.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  given  you  just 
cause  for  believing  so.  I  did  not  intend  it.  I 
would  not  willingly  give  you  one  minute*  of  pain." 

He  dropped  my  hands  and  turned  away,  and 
stood  for  a  long  moment  staring  at  a  golden  patch 
of  sunlight  that  lay  at  his  feet.  At  last  he  faced 
me  again,  his  head  thrown  proudly  back ;  his  eyes, 
filled  with  new  courage,  searched  mine  gravely, 
tenderly.  He  drew  a  long  breath,  as  he  said 
slowly : 

"I'm  not  going  to  accept  defeat,  Letha.  I'm 
going  to  keep  on  hoping  and  believing  that  some 
day  you  will  love  me,  even  as  I  love  you.  I  won't 
ask  or  expect  any  promise  from  you.  But  I  am 
going  to  make  a  promise ;  it  is  this :  I  will  come 
to  you  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  if  ever  I  can 
serve  you  in  any  way.  There  may  come  a  time 
in  your  life  when  you  will  need  me.  Say  but  the 
one  word,  'Come!'  and  I  shall  be  with  you.  And 
now" — he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  continued 
earnestly :  "We're  going  to  be  good  friends,  still. 
You  must  not  shut  me  out  of  your  circle ;  will  you, 
Letha?" 

And  I  answered  him  in  glad  relief:  "Roger, 
we'll  be  better  friends  than  ever  before.    We'll 
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have  countless  good  times  together  during  your 
last  year  at  the  University.  And  after  you  leave 
and  go  out  into  the  world,  I  shall  follow  your 
course  and  rejoice  in  whatever  measure  of  suc- 
cess you  win.  I  shall  be  so  proud  of  my  friend! 
And  perhaps — "  I  laughed  softly,  "some  day — 
who  knows? — I  shall  hear  of  you  as  happily  mar- 
ried. Don't  protest,  Roger ;  save  your  breath  for 
a  race.  I  can  beat  you  to  that  tree  where  the  path 
turns.    One,  two,  three — go!" 

On  swift  feet  I  flashed  through  the  patches  of 
sunshine  and  shadow,  until  I  reached  the  tree; 
then  I  turned  to  wait  for  Roger,  who  had  fol- 
lowed more  slowly. 

In  the  evening  he  came  to  bid  father  and  me 
good-by,  for  he  was  suddenly  off  and  away,  the 
following  morning,  for  Prince  Rupert.  There 
he  would  take  a  boat  up  the  Skeena  River,  to  look 
at  a  tract  of  timber  that  his  father  was  consider- 
ing as  a  purchase.  For  a  farewell  celebration  he 
asked  father  if  he  might  take  me  out  on  English 
Bay  for  an  hour  or  so  in  his  motor  boat. 

Laughingly  father  made  answer :  "It  is  cour- 
teous of  you  to  request  my  permission,  Roger, 
although  I  realize  that  it  is  merely  an  empty  form. 
This  willful  girl  of  mine,  whom  I  have  spoiled  by 
giving  her  own  way  always,  has  already  made  up 
her  mind  to  go.    I  can  see  by  the  light  in  her  eyes 
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that  a  ride  on  English  Bay  is  just  to  her  mind." 
We  rose  to  go,  but  father  detained  Roger  an 
instant  to  say  good-by  to  him  with  a  hearty  hand- 
clasp. He  had  grown  fond  of  him,  and  despite 
the  amused  tolerance  with  which  he  listened  to 
his  eager  talk  of  the  lumberman  of  the  future,  he 
valued  some  of  the  ideas  advanced.  He  put  his 
hand  on  Roger's  shoulder,  as  he  said  in  a  voice 
humorous,  yet  still  touched  with  earnestness : 

"Hold  fast  to  all  those  high  ideals  of  yours,  my 
boy,  but  tie  a  rock  of  hard  common  sense  to  your 
feet  to  keep  them  on  the  ground.  Greatest  com- 
bination on  earth,  those  two.  Makes  me  wish 
that  I  was  young  again,  when  I  hear  you  plan 
and  dream  with  the  glow  of  youthful  enthusi- 
asm. It's  up  to  you  members  of  this  younger 
generation  to  prove  by  your  acts  the  value  of  the 
theories  you  advance.  The  old  hardheads,  like 
your  dad  and  me,  had  to  fight  our  way  among 
very  different  conditions  than  those  you  will  find. 
"There's  a  lot  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
abroad,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  my  boy, 
the  lumber  industry  has  always  done  the  best  it 
could  with  its  resources.  No  one  hopes  more 
than  I  that  cheap  lumber,  and  the  necessary 
waste  that  went  with  it,  are  things  of  the  past. 
Run  along,  now,  and  be  good  children,  and  don't 
rock  the  boat,  and  be  back  within  an  hour.     I 
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trust  to  you,  Roger,  to  see  that  the  return  is  made 
within  that  limit." 

Roger  took  out  his  watch  and  consulted  it 
gravely  as  he  said :  "We'll  be  on  time  to  the  min- 
ute, Mr.  Thornton.    You  can  trust  me  fully." 

For  an  instant  father  looked  at  him  search- 
ingly,  then  he  said  abruptly:  "You  are  one  of 
the  men  whom  all  people  will  instinctively  trust, 
because  your  face  is  an  index  of  a  clean,  honest 
mind;  a  trifle  visionary,  perhaps,  but  none  the 
worse  for  that." 

A  moment  later  the  elevator  dropped  us  to  the 
ground  floor,  and  we  went  out  into  the  moonlit 
night.  The  motor  boat  cut  through  the  silver 
waters,  swift  as  an  arrow  flies,  until  we  were  far 
out  from  the  shore,  where  silence  reigned.  Then 
Roger  stopped  the  engine,  and  we  drifted  idly 
for  a  time.  The  air  held  a  faint,  sweet  smell  of 
wood  smoke,  and  the  moon  glowed  big  and  yellow 
high  up  in  the  great  night  sky. 

Roger  grew  very  sober,  as  he  said:  "Forest 
fires  somewhere!  Let  us  hope  that  the  fire  war- 
den is  master  of  his  craft,  and  will  fight  it  skill- 
fully, so  there  will  not  be  a  charred  and  black- 
ened wilderness  where  a  splendid  forest  has 
reared  its  head." 

For  a  long  while  we  were  silent,  and  not  until 
it  was  time  to  return  did  Roger  speak.     Then  he 
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said  gently:  "Just  another  hour  of  your  sweet 
presence  was  all  I  asked,  Letha.  I'm  not  going 
to  weary  you  protesting  my  love  and  cheapen  it 
in  your  eyes.  I'll  take  this  hour  with  me  when  I 
go  to-morrow,  and  carry  it  in  my  heart  through 
the  days  to  come,  to  warm  and  comfort  me  when 
weary  and  despondent.  And  I  shall  see  you  just 
as  you  look  now,  with  your  face  turned  up  to  the 
moonlight." 

I  did  not  answer  in  words,  only  touched  his 
hand  in  fleeting,  tender  caress.  And  we  went 
ashore  and  came  at  last  to  the  hotel. 

"Good  night,  dear  boy,"  I  said,  as  I  held  out 
my  hand  in  farewell. 

"Till  another  and  fairer  day,  Letha,"  he  an- 
swered, then  turned  away  quickly,  and  left  me 
with  my  heart  full  of  pain,  yet  firm  in  my  deci- 
sion that  love  and  marriage  were  not  for  me  yet 
a  while. 


CHAPTER   XI 

Roger  did  not  return  to  the  University  for  his 
senior  year  and  the  completion  of  his  forestry 
course.  Late  in  August  his  father  was  seriously 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident,  and  Roger  en- 
tered the  business  world.  He  counseled  con- 
stantly with  his  father,  and  for  a  time  did  not  at- 
tempt to  introduce  any  of  his  new  theories  in  the 
work.  I  saw  him  now  and  then,  but  despite  our 
efforts  for  the  old  footing  of  frank  and  dear  com- 
radeship, a  constraint  seemed  to  lie  between  us. 

My  studies  absorbed  all  of  my  time  and  atten- 
tion, and  after  a  little  while  the  thought  of  Roger 
rarely  entered  my  mind.  Yet  he  was  not  forgot- 
ten; I  had  only  put  away  the  memory  of  him  into 
an  inner  chamber  of  my  brain,  where  it  lay  wait- 
ing for  some  moment  in  the  vague  months  to  come 
when  I  should  take  it  out  again. 

And  so  the  busy,  happy  days  passed  away,  each 
hour  filling  its  place  in  my  life  and  casting  its 
shadow  far  on  the  distant  future. 

I  spent  the  following  summer  vacation  at  the 
mill  on  the  Columbia,  and  I  planned  that  it  should 
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be  a  period  of  complete  rest,  for  in  May  I  grew 
weary  with  the  strain  of  constant  study.  I  had 
thrown  myself  heart  and  soul  into  rny  work,  and 
my  cheeks  had  lost  their  wild-rose  pink,  and  there 
were  faint  violet  shadows  under  my  eyes. 

The  same  excellent  housekeeper  still  held  sway 
in  the  old  home.  She  kept  it  always  ready  for 
occupancy,  for  father  was  often  there  for  a  week 
or  more.  He  had  kept  the  mill,  and  its  adjacent 
tract  of  timber,  separate  from  the  big  combina- 
tion into  which  he  had  entered  and  with  which  he 
had  pooled  all  his  other  interests.  They  had  pur- 
chased vast  tracts  of  timber,  and  had  erected  big 
sawmills  to  turn  the  logs  into  lumber.  The  com- 
pany had  been  very  prosperous  while  demand  was 
keen  and  prices  good.  The  banks  had  consid- 
ered it  a  good  risk,  and  had  loaned  money  to 
finance  the  projects  with.  Now  a  sudden  slump 
in  prices,  occasioned  by  a  diminishing  demand  for 
lumber  products,  found  the  company  with  a  huge 
debt  hanging  over  it,  and  mills  that  must  be  kept 
running  at  any  cost  to  meet  the  interest  and  make 
the  payments  due  on  the  principal. 

A  year  of  poor  crops  through  many  of  the  Cen- 
tral Western  States  was  blamed  for  the  lack  of 
demand.  Drouths  had  prevailed,  and  the  farmer, 
their  most  valued  consumer,  was  not  buying  lum- 
ber. 
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The  headquarters  of  the  company  were  in  San 
Francisco,  and  my  father  went  often  to  the  city. 
The  past  year  had  changed  him  greatly;  he  was 
nervous  and  irritable,  and  often  paced  the  porch 
to  and  fro  until  a  late  hour  in  the  night. 

He  returned  from  one  trip  in  a  black  mood, 
and  in  the  evening  he  and  Bob  consulted  together 
in  his  office  until  a  late  hour.  I  sat  on  the  porch 
and  now  and  then  fragments  of  their  conversa- 
tion floated  out  through  the  open  window.  I 
heard  father  say,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  anger: 

"It's  that  Peter  Lockwood!  If  he  persists  in 
his  determination  to  withdraw  from  the  company 
and  take  his  funds  out,  it  will  mean  a  fierce 
struggle  to  keep  our  heads  above  water.  His 
son  Cyrus — you  remember  him,  Bob,  he  spent 
several  weeks  with  us  summer  before  last — has 
talked  him  into  the  idea  of  going  into  the  cement 
business.  Says  it  is  the  coming  industry  in  the 
way  of  building  material,  and  will  give  the  lum- 
ber business  a  hard  run  for  its  money." 

His  words  set  in  motion  a  train  of  thoughts  in 
my  mind.  Special  attention  had  been  given  of 
late  in  our  architecture  course,  regarding  the 
designing  of  concrete  buildings.  Yet,  oddly 
enough,  the  thought  had  never  entered  my  mind 
that  the  increasing  use  of  concrete  buildings  pre- 
sented a  menace  to  the  lumber  industry.     I  had 
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always  thought  of  that  as  stable  and  powerful  as 
the  famous  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

And  Cyrus — I  was  filled  with  a  sudden  bitter- 
ness toward  him.  Unjust  as  I  knew  the  feeling 
was,  it  still  caught  and  held  me  in  its  grasp.  I 
had  not  seen  him  during  the  past  two  years,  but 
he  had  written  many  letters  that  had  served  to 
keep  him  always  in  my  mind — gay,  friendly  com- 
munications they  were,  filled  with  a  spirit  of 
comradeship  that  gave  me  pleasure.  He  had  not 
troubled  me  with  words  of  love. 

And  now  he  seemed  to  me  a  traitor,  one  who 
planned  to  do  my  father  injury,  and  a  feeling  of 
deep  resentment  toward  him  surged  through  my 
whole  being.  Loyal  I  was  to  my  father  as  never 
before,  and,  in  some  curious  way,  Cyrus  typified 
a  menace  that  was  powerful  and  ruthless. 

It  was  long  before  sleep  claimed  me  that  night, 
for  thoughts  went  whirling  through  my  mind, 
presenting  problems  that  were  new  and  difficult 
to  solve. 

The  morning  mail  brought  a  brief  note  from 
Cyrus.  He  was  going  East  and  would  stop  on 
his  way  for  a  day  with  me;  the  letter  had 
been  delayed,  and  this  was  the  day  he  had  set. 
Any  moment  now  I  might  hear  his  knock  at  the 
door.  I  was  startled  and  frightened.  A  step 
sounded  on  the  porch — he  had  come.     I  wanted 
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to  run  away,  even  as  I  longed  to  stay  and  meet 
him.  At  last  I  opened  the  door  quickly,  and  ran 
lightly  down  the  stairs  into  the  living  room. 

"It  is  really  you,  Cyrus,"  I  said  gaily,  as  I  held 
out  my  hand  to  him.  "I  know  you  at  once,  de- 
spite the  great  age  that  you  have  attained  since 
last  I  saw  you.  Two  years — a  long,  long  time, 
isn't  it? — and  many  things  have  happened  since 
then.  Tell  me  all  about  yourself,  what  you  have 
been  doing,  are  doing,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
intend  to  do." 

"We'll  take  the  present  tense  first,"  he  an- 
swered lightly,  as  he  held  my  hand  in  a  firm,  gen- 
tle clasp.  "Just  now  I  am  looking  at  you.  As 
to  the  future — in  just  about  five  minutes  the 
dearest  girl  in  all  the  world  is  going  to  put  on  her 
hat  and  go  for  a  long  walk  with  me.  Then  we'll 
consider  the  past  in  relation  to  the  present  and 
the  future." 

"Why  wait  five  minutes?"  I  questioned  mer- 
rily. "Such  an  age  as  that  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing especially  for  our  benefit,  and  all  the  trees 
on  the  hill  are  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  us,  and  putting  their  ears  in  tune  so 
that  they  can  catch  every  word  we  say.  Why  not 
go  now?" 

I  picked  up  a  sun  hat  that  lay  where  I  had 
carelessly  thrown  it  the  evening  before  and  led 
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the  way  down  the  steps.  The  day  was  vivid  with 
wonderful  coloring,  the  river  ran,  a  broad  sil- 
ver stream,  the  hills  were  a  splendor  of  gold  on 
green,  as  the  sunlight  caressed  their  whispering 
leaves. 

The  anger  that  stirred  in  me  the  night  before 
had  mysteriously  vanished,  and  in  its  place  had 
come  a  strange,  new  shyness,  that  would  not  let 
me  lift  my  eyes  to  Cyrus's  face,  strive  as  I  would 
to  be  carelessly  gay,  with  freedom  of  old  compan- 
ionship. 

So  it  came  that  at  last  we  were  quite  silent,  and 
did  not  speak  until  we  had  reached  the  summit 
of  the  hill  and  turned  to  look  about  us. 

"How  I  love  it!"  I  said  eagerly.  "In  all  the 
world  is  there  anything  more  beautiful  and  ma- 
jestic! The  forests,  the  river,  the  snow-capped 
peaks  in  the  distance!  If  ever  the  outside  world 
crushes  my  spirit  I  shall  come  straight  to  this 
spot  and  stay  until  I  am  healed  and  made  strong 
again.  I  was  so  tired  when  I  came  home  in  June 
that  I  thought  it  would  take  me  all  summer  to 
get  rested,  and  behold,  within  two  weeks  I  was 
radiant  with  health,  and  felt  as  if  I  had  been  re- 
made by  Dame  Nature.  It  is  a  wonderful  sen- 
sation." 

I  seated  myself  in  the  shade  of  a  tall  fir  tree 
and  said  to  Cyrus : 
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"You  may  smoke,  if  you  wish,  even  if  you  can't 
blow  rings  like  Big  Bob  can." 

He  laughed  and  seated  himself  beside  me,  as 
he  said:  "How  well  you  remember.  That  is  a 
good  sign." 

He  sat  for  a  time  quite  still,  the  smoke  from 
his  cigar  wafting  itself  from  his  lips  in  soft,  white 
clouds,  that  melted  from  sight,  even  as  one  saw 
them  spring  into  being. 

But  suddenly  he  tossed  the  cigar  away,  as  he 
said:  "I  want  to  talk,  not  smoke  and  dream. 
Lots  of  time  for  that  when  I  am  all  alone.  Tell 
me  now  about  your  work,  and  if  you  are  still  en- 
tranced with  the  idea  of  being  an  architect.  I 
had  a  faint,  vague  hope  this  spring  that  you  were 
growing  weary  of  the  work.  It's  a  long,  hard 
road  for  a  girl  like  you  to  travel  all  alone." 

His  voice  softened  into  deep  tenderness,  and  he 
looked  into  my  eyes  with  straight,  direct  gaze 
that  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts. 

"Tell  me  first  of  your  plans,"  I  demanded 
quickly;  "for  instance,  why  are  you  going  East, 
and  how  long  will  you  remain  there?" 

Very  gravely  he  pondered  for  an  instant ;  then 
he  said  slowly: 

"Dad  and  I  have  decided  to  pull  out  of  the 
lumber  business  and  go  into  the  manufacturing 
of  cement.    We  look  on  it  as  a  coming  material 
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for  general  building  purposes,  and  tried  to  get 
your  father  to  join  us;  but  he  couldn't  see  affairs 
as  we  do.  I'm  going  East  now  to  make  final  ar- 
rangements with  a  big  concern  that  already  has 
an  established  trade.  I  shall  remain  there,  and 
dad  will  look  after  the  business  at  this  end,  caring 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  trade." 

He  paused  as  if  for  comment,  so  I  remarked: 
"It  will  be  a  great  change  for  you  to  make  your 
home  in  the  East.  You  will  miss  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  I  am  surprised  to  think  that  you  can  tear 
yourself  away  from  your  beloved  San  Francisco. 
You  were  always  such  an  ardent  lover  of  the  city 
and  felt  such  pride  to  think  that  it  was  your  birth- 
place." 

"We'll  come  back  some  day,  after  we  have 
made  our  fortune,"  he  said  gently,  "and  make 
our  home  there,  if  you  wish.  Shall  we,  little 
girl?" 

"We!"  I  answered,  with  a  light  little  laugh. 

"We — you  and  I,  dear  sweetheart,  the  only 
girl  in  all  this  world  for  me.  We,  or  else  I  shall 
never  return  to  the  West.  I  love  you,  Letha,  with 
my  whole  heart.  It  is  all  yours.  I  have  kept  my 
life  clean  and  decent.  I'm  not  a  saint,  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  but  I'm  not  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  ask  you  to  join  your  life  with  mine.  I'm 
merely  a  plain  mud  man,  sweetest  girl,  but,  God 
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in  heaven,  how  I'll  love,  guard,  and  worship  you, 
if  you  will  let  me !  Give  up  the  idea  of  being  an 
architect,  Letha;  the  business  world  is  hard  and 
cruel,  especially  to  an  idealist  like  you.  It's  a 
man's  world,  and  needs  a  man's  strength  to  con- 
quer it.  Let  me  fight  for  you,  sweetheart  girl, 
and  keep  you  ever  as  you  are  now,  beautiful  in 
mind,  body,  and  soul.  Will  you,  Letha?  I  have 
come  for  an  answer  to  the  question  that  my  heart 
has  been  asking  all  the  days  of  these  long  two 
years." 

I  rose  to  my  feet  as  I  answered  him  slowly  and 
gravely : 

"I  won't  pretend,  Cyrus,  that  your  question 
surprises  or  startles  me.  Always  I  have  known 
that  some  day  you  would  ask  it,  and  I  have  pon- 
dered many  times  on  what  my  answer  would  be. 
Once  I  thought  that  I  would  say  yes — "  Cyrus 
caught  me  in  his  arms  and  crushed  me  to  him  and 
kissed  me  passionately  as  he  cried:  "Don't  say 
another  word,  Letha;  let  that  be  my  answer!" 

"Cyrus,"  my  voice  cut  the  air  sharply,  "let  me 
go!  I  have  not  given  you  the  right  to  hold  me 
so." 

His  arms  fell  by  his  side.  He  drew  away  and 
looked  at  me,  his  face  suddenly  gray  and  old. 

"Oh,  you  make  it  so  hard!"  I  cried,  with  a  sob. 
"How  can  I  force  you  to  understand  why  at  last 
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I  came  to  the  decision  that  my  answer  must  be 
no?  How  can  I  make  you  feel  my  longing  for 
complete  freedom  to  live  my  own  life,  to  win  suc- 
cess in  my  chosen  work?" 

"You  do  not  need  to  try  and  make  me  under- 
stand," Cyrus  said,  in  a  hard  voice,  his  mouth 
setting  itself  in  a  grim  line.  "All  that  you  have 
been  saying  means  only  this :  you  do  not  love  me. 
Nothing  in  all  the  world  would  count  if  you  had 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  affection  for  me  that  I 
have  for  you.  This  is  the  end  of  my  dream — a 
cruel  awakening.  Let  us  go.  I  want  to  end  this 
torture  and  put  the  miles  between  us.  If  you 
cannot  be  mine,  Letha,  I  never  want  to  see  you 
again.  The  price  I  must  pay  is  too  great.  I 
know  you  so  well  that  I  accept  your  decision  as 
final." 

In  utter  silence  we  walked  down  the  hill  until 
we  came  at  last  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  Cyrus 
left  me  abruptly  when  we  reached  the  house,  and 
shortly  afterward  I  saw  the  boat  cross  to  the  op- 
posite shore.  The  black  smoke  of  the  engine  rose 
high  in  the  air,  and  I  watched  the  train  quite  out 
of  sight.  I  had  lost  my  friend  forever;  he  was 
gone  out  of  my  life. 

I  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  went  to  my  room 
and  sat  there  for  a  long  time,  thinking  earnestly. 
Was  I  right  or  was  I  wrong?    Did  I,  above  all 
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else  in  life,  wish  to  win  success  in  the  business 
world?  Was  it  only  a  restless  spirit,  ever  stirring 
within  me,  that  made  me  fear  to  enter  marriage  ? 
Was  I  selfish?  Reluctantly  I  admitted  that  per- 
haps I  was.  Yes,  after  all,  my  life  was  my  own, 
to  live  as  seemed  best  to  me. 

I  held  my  head  high,  and  looked  at  the  future 
with  eyes  unafraid  and  determined.  I  was  not 
sorry.  I  did  not  regret.  I  said  it  over  and  over 
many  times  till  I  was  fully  convinced  of  its  truth. 


CHAPTER  XII 

At  last  I  had  reached  a  definite  turn  in  the  road 
of  life.  It  was  Commencement  Day  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  within  the  next  few  hours  I  would  be 
pronounced  one  of  its  graduates  and  sent  out  into 
the  great  world  to  put  in  practice  its  teachings. 

Before  I  slipped  on  my  cap  and  gown  I  stood 
for  some  moments  before  a  long  mirror  studying 
the  woman  who  looked  out  at  me  with  glad,  con- 
fident gaze. 

After  a  moment  I  rested  one  hand  against  the 
glass  as  I  swayed  lightly  forward  and  kissed  the 
imaged  lips  laughingly,  with  a  gay:  "Good-by, 
my  dear,  when  I  see  you  again  you  will  be  one  of 
the  band  of  workers,  not  a  student  any  longer. 
Be  a  good  girl  and  smile  merrily.  Don't  look  at 
me  with  such  grave  eyes.    You  frighten  me!" 

Father  was  waiting,  and  I  ran  lightly  down 
the  broad  stairs  and  met  him  in  the  hall.  To- 
gether we  walked  across  the  green  campus,  my 
hand  resting  on  his  arm.  Father  had  grown 
much  older  during  the  past  two  years ;  deep  lines 
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of  worry  had  carved  themselves  on  his  face,  and 
he  was  very  thin. 

Yet  he  held  his  shoulders  proudly  erect,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  would  fight  his  way  to  suc- 
cess, though  the  whole  world  stood  in  his  way. 

His  pride  in  his  daughter  touched  me  deeply. 
I  laid  my  cheek  against  his  coat  sleeve,  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  passionate  tenderness  for  the  dear 
father  who  had  yielded  always  to  my  whims  and 
caprices,  asking  in  return  only  that  I  should  be 
happy.  Yet  we  did  not  speak ;  something  held  us 
in  a  loving  silence,  too  deep  for  words.  Father 
was  never  demonstrative ;  repression,  rather  than 
expression,  was  his  temperament.  But  I  knew 
and  understood,  and  regretted  that  so  many  years 
of  my  life  had  been  lived  away  from  him. 

I  wished  that  Aunt  Lucy  could  be  there  to  see 
the  fruit  of  the  earnest  advice  that  she  gave  me 
in  such  abundant  measure.  I  had  written  her, 
and  a  telegram  of  congratulation  had  come  in 
return  early  that  morning.  She  seemed  very 
near  and  very  dear,  even  though  hundreds  of 
miles  separated  us. 

Long  and  wonderful  was  the  great  day,  golden 
with  sunshine,  green  with  grass  and  trees,  fra- 
grant with  flowers  that  seemed  everywhere,  blos- 
soming inside  and  outside  of  the  buildings  in  riot- 
ous profusion.    Afterward  it  merged  itself  into 
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a  splendid  dream,  that  I  folded  reverently 
and  laid  aside  among  the  dear  memories  of 
my  life. 

The  following  day  father  and  I  went  to  the 
old  home.  The  big  red  sawmill  still  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia,  always  and  forever,  with 
its  long  row  of  small,  many-paned  windows,  star- 
ing out  over  the  water. 

Bob  greeted  us  when  we  stepped  onto  the  dock 
from  the  tug  that  brought  us  across  the  river.  I 
saw  with  deep  joy  that  his  slight  limp  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  I  noted  anew  the  suggestion 
of  strength  and  power  that  always  seemed  a  part 
of  his  personality.  In  some  odd  way  he  made 
me  feel  as  if  I  were  still  a  child,  and  I  was  very 
glad.  I  wanted  to  be  a  child,  in  very  truth,  for 
the  next  few  weeks;  then,  for  all  the  years  to 
come,  I  must  be  a  woman,  filling  a  woman's  place 
in  the  world. 

Before  I  left  the  University  I  had  accepted  a 
position  in  Portland.  A  firm  there  had  requested 
that  a  place  in  their  office  should  be  offered  to  the 
most  promising  graduate  who  had  specialized  in 
architecture.  Eagerly  and  gladly  I  accepted  the 
opportunity  offered  me,  for  I  knew  that  Seymour 
Malvern,  a  member  of  the  firm,  whose  headquar- 
ters were  in  San  Francisco,  was  an  architect  of 
wide  renown.    He  had  designed  many  buildings 
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that  were  said  to  be  models  of  beauty  and 
strength,  and  I  admired  his  genius. 

In  the  evening  father,  Bob,  and  I  gathered  in 
the  living  room.  With  the  dusk  had  come  a  cold 
rain,  sweeping  across  from  the  Oregon  side,  and 
the  fire  flashed  forth  a  message  of  cheer  that  was 
soothing  and  grateful. 

Father  and  Bob  began  to  talk  at  once  of  saw- 
mill affairs,  and  I  sat  in  a  big  chair,  half  dream- 
ing, half  listening  to  the  flow  of  words. 

Suddenly  Bob's  deep,  slow  voice  caught  and 
held  my  attention. 

"You're  wrong  there,  Mr.  Thornton,"  he  said 
decidedly.  "I  can  prove  it  by  government  re- 
ports. You  say  that  boxing  and  crating  takes 
one-fifth  of  all  the  lumber  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  railroads  of  the  country  take 
about  one-third.  This  article  gives  a  table  of 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Forest  Service." 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and,  taking  the  trade 
journal  from  the  table,  read  aloud  the  final  para- 
graph. 

"After  all  is  said  about  the  importance  of  the 
various  industries,  it  is  the  demands  of  the  people 
for  housing  that  lead  to  the  greatest  consumption 
of  lumber,  and,  consequently,  that  most  vitally 
affects  the  lumber  business." 

He  handed  the  journal  to  father,  who  read  the 
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article  through  in  silence.  Presently  he  tossed  it 
aside  with  the  remark:  "It  is  overproduction 
above  all  else  that  is  playing  the  deuce  with  the 
lumber  market  just  now,  that  is  certain  beyond  a 
doubt.  Hundreds  of  sawmills  running  because 
they  must,  in  order  to  keep  alive,  and,  at  times, 
selling  their  product  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Then,  if  a  slight  advance  comes  in  the 
market,  they  put  on  day  and  night  crews  and 
pour  out  a  flood  of  lumber  that  shortly  sends  the 
market  down  again.  And  endless,  everlasting 
sort  of  seesaw." 

"Overproduction  and  the  inroad  that  the  vari- 
ous substitutes  for  lumber  are  making  as  a  mate- 
rial for  building  purposes,"  Bob  answered.  "Mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  spent  every  year,  advertising 
substitutes  for  lumber,  while  we,  who  manufac- 
ture the  lumber,  have  not  considered  it  worth  our 
while  to  advertise  our  product.  It's  enough  to 
set  one  to  thinking  seriously." 

"Thinking!"  father  exclaimed  impatiently. 
"Great  heavens,  man,  I  have  been  thinking  until 
my  head  is  dizzy  with  facts  and  figures !  I'm  ut- 
terly weary  of  the  big  company  we  have  formed 
and  the  everlasting  struggle  we  have  to  keep  our 
heads  above  water.  A  thousand  times  I  have 
wished  that  I  was  out  of  it,  with  nothing  to  con- 
sider but  this  one  mill.    I  am  glad  that  I  kept  it 
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separate  from  my  other  interests.  The  time  may 
come  when  it  will  be  the  extent  of  my  property." 

"Father,  have  you  seen  Roger  of  late?"  I  broke 
in,  with  quick,  eager  question.  "He  writes  me 
that  his  company  is  making  a  profit  from  the 
waste  that  is  remarkable.  He  says  that,  in  time, 
they  will  utilize  all  of  the  sixty  per  cent,  that  was 
once  ignored.  In  fact,  nothing  will  be  lost  but 
the  odor,  and  he  may  find  a  way  to  make  forest 
perfume  out  of  even  that.  I  wish  that  you  and 
Bob  would  talk  with  him,  and  combine  practical 
forestry  and  lumbering  here  at  this  mill,  as  the 
company  he  is  with  are  doing.  Just  call  it  an 
experiment,  if  you  like,  and  see  what  you 
can  do." 

Father  laughed  cynically.  "Roger  can  afford 
to  experiment  with  the  millions  of  dollars  he  has 
back  of  him.  The  average  operator  had  better 
be  guided  by  the  safe  maxim  that  it  is  better  to 
waste  timber  than  to  waste  money." 

Abruptly  he  said :  "Play  for  us,  little  girl.  I 
want  to  rest  my  weary  brain  with  music.  Don't 
bother  your  pretty  head  about  your  old  father's 
business.  He  has  run  it  for  many  years  accord- 
ing to  his  best  judgment,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  some  time  to  come." 

I  lowered  the  light  and  went  quickly  to  the 
piano  and  began  to  play  a  pretty  spinning-wheel 
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song.  Sweet  and  low  the  notes  were,  with  an  odd 
suggestion  of  soft,  rhythmic  humming. 

Father  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  closed  his 
eyes.  He  lost  his  tense,  worried  expression  and 
relaxed  into  perfect  rest.  I  watched  him  as  the 
firelight  cast  his  face  in  strong  relief.  I  realized 
as  never  before  the  change  that  the  last  few  years 
had  wrought.  In  strong  contrast,  the  image  of 
Roger  flashed  into  my  mind.  Side  by  side  I 
placed  them,  the  old  and  the  new  lumberman. 
For  presently  it  must  inevitably  happen  that  the 
generation  to  which  father  belonged  would  go 
its  way,  and  reluctantly,  perhaps,  yet  none  the 
less  surely,  leave  the  industry  to  this  new  genera- 
tion. 

In  the  last  year  Roger  and  I  had  regained  the 
dear  comradeship  that  had  marked  our  early  ac- 
quaintance and  once  seemed  lost  forever.  I  saw 
him  often,  and  his  constant  letters  kept  me  in 
close  touch  with  his  daily  work  and  all  he  hoped 
to  do  in  the  future. 

It  had  been  very  different  with  Cyrus.  He 
went  away  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  I  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  from  him  since  that  day. 
Utterly  he  had  vanished  from  my  life,  and  I  said 
to  myself  that  it  was  well.  Yet,  at  times,  I  felt 
a  curious  resentment  that  it  was  so.  That  he 
could  forget  me  so  completely  offended  my  pride. 
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Unjust  it  was,  I  well  knew,  yet  still  the  feeling 
persisted.  With  the  selfishness  of  youth  I  wanted 
to  be  remembered  and  treasured,  whether  I  gave 
anything  in  return  or  not.  The  eternal  feminine 
warred  with  sober  common  sense  and  remained 
victor  at  the  end. 

Roger  never  spoke  of  his  love,  but  in  many 
ways  he  contrived  to  let  me  know  that  it  was  still 
there,  loyal  and  faithful,  waiting  patiently  for 
that  other  and  fairer  day  that  he  still  hoped  and 
believed  would  eventually  come. 

There  was  a  strong  note  of  the  maternal  feel- 
ing in  my  affection  for  Roger.  He  felt  a  vital 
need  of  my  understanding  and  encouragement 
that  at  times  made  me  feel  the  impulse  to  put  my 
arms  around  his  neck  and  kiss  his  troubles  away, 
as  a  mother  might  with  a  well-beloved  child. 

Yet  always  I  crushed  the  impulse,  even  as  it 
sprang  into  life.  I  would  not  give  up  my  free- 
dom. Life,  big  and  splendid,  called  to  me  from 
out  the  great  business  world.  I  must  eat  of  the 
banquet  it  offered  until  completely  satisfied. 
Then — I  thought — perhaps —  Who  can  tell 
from  what  direction  a  vagrant  breeze  will  blow  a 
year  from  to-day?  As  well  attempt  such  a  fore- 
cast as  the  effort  to  fathom  the  soundless  depths 
of  a  woman's  mind. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

When  I  was  ready  to  go  to  Portland  and  en- 
ter into  my  new  work,  father  insisted  on  accom- 
panying me  to  the  city  and  helping  me  get  set- 
tled. I  told  father  that  from  now  on  I  wanted  to 
be  entirely  self-supporting  and  depend  on  the 
salary  that  I  could  earn  for  all  my  daily  needs. 
But  he  insisted  that  he  continue  the  allowance 
that  he  had  been  remitting  me  monthly  for  the 
past  four  years. 

"You  must  not  refuse  me  that  simple  pleas- 
ure," he  said,  with  a  little  laugh.  'You  are  all 
that  I  have  in  this  world,  little  girl,  and  if  I 
cannot  share  with  you,  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
my  hard-earned  coin,  then  I  have  indeed  strug- 
gled for  nothing." 

Quickly  I. silenced  him  with  a  kiss  and  a  gay: 
"Roll  the  big  dollars  along,  father  dear,  and  I'll 
spend  them,  just  to  keep  you  hustling  to  make 
more,  so  that  you  will  still  have  a  keen  interest  in 
life." 

In  a  great  apartment  house  I  found  a  suite  of 
two  rooms,  with  bath  and  kitchenette  attached, 
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where  I  decided  to  make  my  home.  Together 
father  and  I  furnished  it  to  suit  my  fancy.  Very 
pretty  and  homelike  the  sitting  room  was,  when 
all  the  things  were  in  place.  The  bedroom  was 
severely  plain,  the  walls  bare  of  ornament,  and 
the  floor  uncovered,  save  for  a  Navajo  blanket,  in 
black  and  white,  that  lay  beside  the  bed.  I  liked 
the  contrast  the  two  rooms  presented;  one  for 
rest,  and  one  for  work  and  play. 

Two  big  windows  in  the  sitting  room  looked 
out  and  awav  to  beautiful  Mount  Hood,  with  its 
splendid  and  graceful  lines  that  rose  in  majestic 
sweep  from  base  to  summit.  Between  the  two 
windows  stood  a  rosewood  piano,  in  small  cabinet 
size,  that  father  bought  for  me  as  a  Christmas 
gift,  he  said,  though  as  yet  many  months  would 
elapse  before  that  glorious  day.  Low  book- 
shelves held  my  many  valued  volumes,  and  near 
by  a  library  table  held  the  late  magazines.  Near 
the  windows,  where  the  light  was  best,  stood  a 
small  drafting  table,  with  drawing  instruments 
all  in  place,  ready  to  catch  and  hold  on  paper  any 
sudden  inspiration  that  might  spring  into  my 
mind. 

In  the  tiny  kitchenette  I  arranged  cooking 
utensils  and  dishes,  so  that  I  could  prepare  my 
own  breakfast,  which  I  planned  to  do  each  morn- 
ing. 
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I  thrilled  with  joy  in  my  new  home.  I  grew 
gay  and  frivolous  as  a  little  girl  playing  house  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life. 

Two  floors  above  me,  in  a  nine-room  apart- 
ment, lived  the  Madison  family,  father's  friends 
of  many  years'  standing.  Mrs.  Madison  came  in 
with  my  father  just  as  I  was  hanging  the  final 
picture  in  its  place.  A  tall,  beautiful  woman  she 
was,  of  gracious  and  kindly  presence.  She  was 
very  prominent  in  the  social  world,  and  loved  the 
life  it  offered  her. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  know  you,  dear  child,"  she 
said,  taking  both  my  hands  in  hers.  "Your 
mother  and  I  loved  one  another  in  the  long  ago. 
You  must  come  to  see  me  often,  and  when  my 
daughter  Virginia  returns  from  the  East,  where 
she  is  now  visiting,  I  know  that  you  two  will  be 
the  best  of  friends." 

She  turned  to  my  father  and  smilingly  ex- 
claimed: "The  restless  girls  of  this  generation, 
who  insist  on  conquering  the  business  world  in- 
stead of  the  social  one!  They  amaze  me,  and  I 
cannot  understand  their  longings.  Virginia  trou- 
bled me  for  a  time  with  her  desire  for  independ- 
ence, as  she  termed  it,  but  I  argued  and  pleaded 
with  her  until  she  gave  up  her  wild  ideas.  I 
have  planned  a  gay  season  for  her,  and  I  long 
for  her  return." 
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She  told  us  many  little  incidents  that  showed 
tender  pride  in  her  daughter,  and  very  sacred  was 
the  relationship  revealed  between  the  two.  After 
a  time  she  went  away,  and  presently  father  left 
also,  and  I  was  alone  in  my  new  home. 

In  the  morning  I  was  to  report  for  duty,  and 
I  hoped  that  I  might  meet  Seymour  Malvern, 
the  man  whose  work  I  admired  and  studied.  The 
skill  to  design  splendid  structures  of  beauty  and 
strength,  that  would  remain  as  a  monument  to  the 
mind  that  first  created  their  noble  lines  on  paper, 
inspired  in  me  a  deep  reverence.  I  grew  very 
grave  and  sober  as  I  thought  of  the  work  that 
lay  before  me. 

I  went  to  bed  early,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  my  oversleeping  in  the  morning,  I 
fell  asleep  almost  as  my  head  touched  the  pillow, 
and  I  did  not  waken  until  the  sun  was  flooding 
the  world  outside  with  golden  light.  I  prepared 
my  simple  breakfast,  and  presently  was  out  in 
the  streets,  walking  toward  the  city  that  loomed 
big  and  splendid  across  the  Willamette  River, 
the  sun  touching  the  great  business  blocks  into 
sudden  glory. 

It  was  still  early,  and  I  decided  to  walk  to  the 
office,  rather  than  take  one  of  the  street  cars  that 
whizzed  by  almost  incessantly.  I  stood  for  some 
moments  on  the  bridge,  looking  down  on  the 
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water  below.  I  tossed  a  merry  greeting  into  the 
shining  stream,  to  be  carried  to  the  great  Colum- 
bia, with  whose  waters  presently  it  would  meet 
and  mingle  on  its  way  to  the  ocean. 

At  last  I  stood  in  the  elevator  and  was  whirled 
up  to  the  seventh  floor,  where  the  offices  of  the 
firm  were  located.  There  came  a  brief  talk  with 
the  manager,  regarding  the  work  I  was  expected 
to  do,  and  presently  I  was  part  of  the  life  that 
went  on  around  me.  The  day  went  by  swiftly. 
Evening  came  before  I  had  accomplished  half  of 
what  I  had  planned  to  do  in  the  early  morning 
hours. 

I  dined  at  a  glittering  restaurant,  near  the 
apartment  house,  and  afterward  I  walked  for  a 
time,  out  to  where  pretty  homes  stood  side  by 
side,  with  roses  growing  in  wonderful  and  fra- 
grant profusion  in  every  yard. 

Rose  City  it  was,  in  very  truth.  I  had  been 
told  that  a  greater  proportion  of  its  inhabitants 
were  home  owners,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  Their  pride  in  the  possession  of  a  per- 
manent abode  made  them  create  beautv  that  is 

m 

rarely  found  in  a  rented  home.  I  was  very  proud 
of  the  fair  city,  and  glad  that  a  kind  fate  had  sent 
me  there. 

After  my  first  day  in  the  office  the  weeks  went 
rapidly.    I  loved  my  work,  and  in  the  evenings  I 
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drew  many  plans  for  buildings  in  my  dream  city 
of  the  future,  where  I  should  be  the  municipal 
architect  for  the  community. 

I  had  not  yet  met  Seymour  Malvern,  for  I 
discovered  that  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the 
main  office  in  San  Francisco.  I  wondered  many 
times  about  him,  and  he  grew  to  be  quite  a  hero 
in  my  mind.  His  name  was  often  mentioned  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  his  work  was  spoken  of  with 
pride,  as  adding  luster  to  the  reputation  of  the 
firm  of  which  he  was  the  junior  member. 

The  city  of  Portland  had  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  set  of  plans  for  a  new  public  library 
building,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
when  Mr.  Malvern  came  he  would  submit  a  de- 
sign that  would  surpass  all  others  in  grace  and 
beauty  of  line,  and  strength  and  durability  of 
structure.  I  decided  to  compete  for  the  prize, 
and  my  mind  was  busy  during  odd  moments  in 
the  day,  and  often  far  into  the  night,  with  the 
problem  presented. 

I  did  not  always  work,  however,  for  I  had 
formed  acquaintances  whom  I  found  congenial, 
Virginia  Madison  had  returned  from  the  East, 
and  we  were  very  fond  of  one  another.  She  had 
exclaimed  with  delight  over  my  apartment,  and 
was  deeply  interested  in  my  work.  When  her 
social  duties  would  permit,  she  often  spent  an 
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evening  with  me.  She  had  a  voice  of  rare  beauty, 
that  had  been  carefully  trained,  and  I  never  tired 
of  listening  to  her  singing. 

She  told  me  that  once  she  had  hoped  to  devote 
her  life  to  her  music,  but  that  was  some  time  ago. 
She  did  not  regret  it  now,  for  Prince  Charming 
had  come  into  her  life,  and  she  was  to  be  married 
the  coming  spring. 

Sometimes  I  went  to  the  Madison  apartment 
for  an  evening,  and  met  many  charming  people, 
who  examined  me  rather  curiously  at  first,  as  a 
new  specimen  of  womanhood,  one  who  chose  to 
work  rather  than  idle  the  moments  away  in  pleas- 
ure bound.  Often  I  made  one  of  a  gay  theater 
party,  and  this  pleased  me  best  of  all. 

Virginia  knew  Mr.  Malvern,  and  laughed  gaily 
at  my  interest  in  the  man  and  his  work.  She  said 
frankly  that  she  did  not  like  him,  although  he 
often  visited  them  while  in  the  city.  One  eve- 
ning she  came  into  my  sitting  room  and  insisted 
that  I  lay  aside  my  work  for  a  time  and  come  and 
spend  an  hour  with  her. 

At  first  I  demurred,  for  I  was  weary;  but  I 
yielded  at  last,  and  slipped  into  a  gown  of  soft 
white  silk. 

"I  want  you  to  meet  a  friend  of  ours,"  Virginia 
said  laughingly.  "I  am  curious  to  know  what 
your  impressions  of  him  will  be." 
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We  entered  a  beautiful  room  and  greeted 
friends  here  and  there,  and  presently  she  was 
saying:  "Let  me  present  Mr.  Malvern  to  you, 
Miss  Thornton.  You  two  should  find  much  of 
common  interest,  since  you  are  both  engaged  in 
the  same  line  of  work." 

Then  she  slipped  away  with  a  soft  little  laugh. 
I  felt  the  color  deepen  and  glow  in  my  cheeks. 
I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  shyness  as  the  man 
beside  me  said  slowly:  "You  a  business  woman 
— an  architect!  Surely  Miss  Virginia  must  be 
mistaken.    You  do  not  look  the  part." 

"I  am  sorry,"  I  said  demurely.  "I  do  not  like 
to  give  false  impressions.  In  what  particular 
way  do  I  fail  to  comply  with  the  specifications?" 
I  flashed  a  shy  glance  at  him. 

His  eyes  were  like  steel,  and  of  peculiar  bril- 
liance. He  was  not  handsome,  rather  my  fleeting 
glance  revealed  him  as  a  plain  man,  but  power 
and  force  were  expressed  in  every  line.  His  one 
handsome  feature,  except  his  brilliant  eyes,  was 
a  beautiful  mouth,  moulded  in  full  curves,  that 
promised  a  laughter-loving  nature,  promptly 
contradicted  by  the  grim  lines  carved  deeply  on 
either  side  of  it. 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  then  said  softly:  "Are 
you  real,  or  a  dream,  or  only  a  wandering  spirit?" 

I  considered  for  a  moment;  then  I  answered 
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slowly:  "I  am  quite  certain  that  I  am  not  a  dis- 
embodied spirit,  yet  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I 
am  real.  Shall  we  say  that  for  to-night  I  am  a 
dream-child?  Presently  I  shall  flutter  away,  and 
to-morrow  be  a  sober  business  woman  again.9' 

He  touched  a  soft  fold  of  my  drapery  with  a 
hand  that  trembled  slightly;  then  he  said  mus- 
ingly: "The  gown  is  real,  surely;  there  is  that 
much  tangible  about  you." 

I  laughed  merrily  and  moved  away  and  seated 
myself  beside  Virginia.  She  smiled  at  me  and 
whispered  softly:     "Beware,  or  he  will  cast  a 

spell  over  you.    He  has  the  reputation "    A 

voice  called  to  her  and  she  left  her  sentence  un- 
finished and  stood  by  the  piano  while  she  sang. 
The  notes  of  her  wonderful  voice  always  cre- 
ated anew  for  me  joy  and  beauty.  I  lost  myself 
in  the  flood  of  melody,  till  a  sudden  voice  mur- 
mured laughingly,  close  to  my  ear : 

"Tell  me,  dream-child,  do  you  dance  at  the 
midnight  hour  in  and  out  of  the  forest  glades?  I 
fancy  that  I  have  seen  you  playing  with  shadows, 
a  winged  nymph  flying  before  the  silver  moon- 
light." 

Mr.  Malvern  seated  himself  by  my  side  and 
looked  at  me,  his  brilliant  eyes  alight  with  laugh- 
ter. I  glanced  into  their  depths  a  fleeting  in- 
stant; then  I  whispered  mysteriously: 
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"You  did,  probably.  It  was  night  before  last ! 
Such  fun!  The  poor  shadows  quite  lost  their 
temper  at  last,  for  I  outran  them.  But  I  stayed 
until  the  moon  and  stars  went  out,  and  it  was 
dark,  quite  dark.    And  then " 

I  rose  suddenly  and  moved  away,  saying: 
"You  may  finish  the  fairy  tale  to  suit  your  own 
individual  fancy.  I  must  run  home.  I  have  re- 
mained too  long  as  it  is.    Good  night." 

A  moment  later  I  was  in  my  own  room.  As  I 
took  off  the  white  gown  I  noted  the  flushed 
cheeks  and  shining  eyes  revealed  in  the  mirror. 

"You  flippant  girl!"  I  said  soberly.  "To-mor- 
row he  will  meet  the  sober  business  woman  and 
he  will  remember  and  criticize.  Will  he — I  won- 
der?" I  fell  asleep  with  the  question  still  hold- 
ing a  prominent  place  in  my  mind. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

I  had  been  at  work  a  short  time  the  following 
morning  when  Mr.  Malvern  came  quickly  into 
the  room  and  greeted  the  office  force  courteously. 

As  he  paused  to  speak  to  Mr.  Bradley,  a  young 
man  who  sat  near  me  at  the  big  drafting  table, 
he  introduced  me  with  the  words:  "This  is  Miss 
Thornton,  Mr.  Malvern,  who  has  been  with  us 
for  several  months  and  is  exceptionally  skillful 
in  the  work." 

I  murmured  his  name  gravely,  and  glanced  up 
to  see  if  he  recognized  his  companion  of  the  eve- 
ning before  in  the  sober  business  woman,  clothed 
in  blue  serge  instead  of  shimmering  white.  I  fan- 
cied that  he  did  not,  for  his  eyes  rested  on  me 
only  an  instant  as  he  said:  "We  need  skillful 
workers,  Miss  Thornton,  though  as  a  rule  I  pre- 
fer men  in  the  office." 

He  went  into  the  next  room,  and  Mr.  Bradley 
remarked:  "I  presume  that  he  is  just  in  from 
San  Francisco,  I  wonder  how  long  he  intends  to 
remain  this  time?  While  he  is  here  the  whole 
office  force  work  under  a  strain.    He  is  unspar- 
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ing  in  his  criticisms,  and  a  perfect  fiend  for  work. 
He  usually  selects  one  of  the  force  as  his  special 
assistant  for  the  time  he  spends  here.  The  posi- 
tion came  to  me  the  last  time,  and  I  earnestly 
trust  that  I  shall  escape  this  trip.  He  is  of  a 
caliber  that  seems  tireless,  and  fails  to  realize  that 
the  ordinary  run  of  mortals — who  are  not  gifted 
with  genius  as  he  is — are  made  of  different  stuff. 
I  admire  the  man  tremendously,  but  I  prefer  to 
do  so  from  a  safe  distance.  I've  half  a  notion  to 
grab  my  hat  and  run  while  there  is  yet  time." 

He  laughed  and  returned  to  his  work  as  I  an- 
swered: "He  does,  indeed,  seem  to  be  made  of 
stern  stuff.  From  the  brief  interview  we  had,  I 
gather  that  he  does  not  approve  of  the  presence 
of  a  woman  in  business.  Let  us  breathe  an  ear- 
nest prayer  that  a  telegram  will  call  him  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  near  future." 

At  that  instant  the  door  opened  and  the  man- 
ager said:    "Miss  Thornton." 

I  went  to  answer  the  summons,  and  heard  Mr. 
Bradley  chuckle  with  glee,  as  he  murmured: 
"Your  turn,  I'll  bet  my  hat  on  that.  I  breathe 
with  freedom  once  more,  though  I  shed  a  tear  of 
pity  for  you.  May  your  term  of  service  be  short, 
is  the  best  wish  I  can  make  for  you." 

As  I  entered  the  room  the  manager  said:  "For 
the  next  few  weeks  I  wish  you  to  assist  Mr.  Mai- 
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vern  in  some  special  work  he  has  under  way. 
Your  time  will  be  entirely  his  and  you  will  work 
in  his  private  office.  Put  away  the  plans  you  are 
now  drawing  and  report  to  him  at  once." 

He  added,  with  a  kindly  smile:  "I  have  rec- 
ommended you  as  unusually  efficient,  Miss 
Thornton.  I  know  that  you  will  sustain  the  rep- 
utation that  I  have  given  you  to  the  best  of  your 
ability." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  I  murmured,  as  I  turned 
away  from  his  desk  with  a  heavy  heart.  Already 
the  general  feeling  among  the  office  force  had 
inspired  in  me  a  feeling  of  fear  for  the  man, 
oddly  at  variance  with  my  usual  courage.  Re- 
vealed in  the  clear  light  of  the  day,  his  features 
were  harsh,  and  his  expression,  to  my  vivid  fancy, 
touched  with  cruelty.  Yet  there  was  a  fascina- 
tion about  the  man  that  caught  and  held  one, 
even  as  it  repelled. 

My  sober  expression,  as  I  put  away  my  work, 
caused  Mr.  Bradley  to  say  consolingly:  "Cheer 
up,  Miss  Thornton,  it  is  not  as  serious  as  all  that. 
Your  life  is  not  in  any  actual  danger!  If  he 
grows  brutal  in  his  criticisms,  give  a  yell,  and  I'll 
come  in  and  extricate  you.  Keep  up  your  cour- 
age and  remember  that  Bradley  is  on  the  job, 
ready  to  rush  to  your  rescue  at  the  given  signal." 

I  smiled  at  him  and  left  the  room  and  knocked 
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at  Mr.  Malvern's  private  office.  In  response  to 
his  "Come  in!"  I  opened  the  door  and  stood  wait- 
ing. He  motioned  me  to  take  my  place  at  the 
drafting  table,  and  in  a  curt  voice  began  giving 
instructions.  For  a  time  we  worked  in  silence; 
then  he  paused  to  examine  what  I  had  done.  He 
nodded  his  head  without  speaking,  and  again  si- 
lence reigned.  He  seemed  lost  to  all  the  world, 
outside  the  problem  that  held  his  attention.  The 
whole  power  of  his  mind  was  concentrated  on  his 
work,  and  I  had  become  only  an  instrument  to 
be  used  in  completing  it, 

I  grew  nervous  with  the  constant  strain  under 
which  I  worked,  and  the  sudden  slam  of  a  distant 
door  startled  me  so  that  for  an  instant  my  hands 
trembled  with  the  shock.  He  frowned  as  he  noted 
it,  and  said  coldly: 

"I  hope  that  you  are  not  afflicted  with  nerves, 
Miss  Thornton.  A  steady  hand  and  a  clear  eye 
are  essential  above  all  else  at  the  drafting  table. 
One  should  not  touch  a  stimulant  of  any  kind, 
even  coffee,  if  one  desires  the  hand  under  perfect 
control,  as  is  this  one." 

He  held  out  a  motionless  hand  for  a  long  mo- 
ment, and,  like  a  flash,  came  the  remembrance  of 
the  trembling  fingers  that  had  touched  the  soft 
drapery  of  my  gown  the  evening  before.  Clearly, 
here  were  two  men,  widely  different,  held  in  the 
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same  body.  I  felt  a  sudden  desire  to  conquer 
them  both  and  hold  them  subject  to  my  will. 
Here,  at  last,  was  an  enemy  worthy  of  my  steel. 
Grimly  I  resolved  that  I  would  wield  well 
my  weapon  when  the  opportunity  presented 
itself. 

The  day  passed  rapidly,  and  when  closing  time 
came  I  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of  work  I  had 
accomplished  since  morning.  I  felt  a  pride  in  it, 
and  a  childish  desire  for  commendation,  that  made 
me  say  timidly: 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  my  work,  Mr.  Mal- 
vern?" 

His  brief  and  curt  "Yes"  brought  a  sudden 
glow  of  satisfaction.  Above  all  else,  the  man 
was  master  of  his  craft,  and  I  admired  his  genius 
and  realized  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  profit 
greatly  by  my  contact  with  his  mind. 

I  was  very  tired  that  night,  yet  restless  and 
vaguely  troubled,  so  that  sleep  refused  to  come 
to  my  pillow  until  almost  morning.  I  had  always 
been  exceeding  dependent  on  sleep ;  a  night  with- 
out it  left  me  with  quivering  nerves.  A  strong 
cup  of  coffee  quieted  their  trembling,  however, 
though  a  dull  pain  throbbed  above  my  eyes.  I 
felt  a  sudden  dread  of  the  office,  that  tempted  me 
for  an  instant  to  telephone  that  I  would  not  be 
down  that  day.    But  the  remembrance  of  the  cold 
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tone  in  which  Mr.  Malvern  had  said  "As  a  rule, 
I  prefer  men  in  the  office,"  brought  a  flush  of 
anger  to  my  face  and  made  me  resolve  that  I 
would  do  my  work,  regardless  of  the  physical 
body  and  its  complaint. 

I  had  been  busy  for  some  time  when  he  came 
in.  He  frowned  and  spoke  harshly,  pointing  to 
an  error  that  I  had  made,  as  he  stood  for  an  in- 
stant by  my  side,  glancing  down  at  the  drawing. 
I  felt  my  face  flush  and  anger  stir  in  my  mind  at 
his  coldly  contemptuous  tone.  With  a  defiant 
motion  of  my  head  I  looked  straight  into  his  bril- 
liant blue  eyes, 

"That  I  have  made  an  error  is  sufficient  punish- 
ment," I  said,  rather  hotly. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  a  cynical  smile 
curved  his  lips,  but  he  made  no  other  answer  to 
my  resentment  of  his  harsh  tone.  I  fancied  that 
he  was  saying  to  himself:  "What  else  can  one 
expect  from  a  woman?  No  matter  how  much 
talent  she  has,  there  is  always  in  evidence  the 
feminine  spirit  that  refuses  to  brook  criticism  of 
any  kind." 

By  sheer  force  of  will  I  compelled  the  pain  in 
my  head  to  retreat  into  the  background.  I 
gripped  my  physical  being  with  an  iron  hand, 
and  the  drawing  beneath  my  fingers  sprang  into 
perfect  lines  and  brought  a  brief  word  of  praise 
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from  Mr.  Malvern,  as  I  laid  the  finished  work 
before  him. 

But  the  defiant  anger  still  stirred  in  my  heart. 
Evidently  I  had  not  learned  to  divorce  the  per- 
sonal from  business  relations.  I  longed  to  hurt 
the  man  who  seemed  impervious  to  all  save  the 
routine  of  the  office. 

Yet  the  day  passed  swiftly,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised when  the  hour  for  closing  came.  By  a 
great  effort  I  had  dismissed  all  disturbing 
thoughts  from  my  brain  and  had  worked  stead- 
ily and  calmly  during  the  afternoon.  I  had  con- 
centrated the  whole  power  of  my  mind  on  the 
work  under  way. 

As  I  put  on  my  wraps  to  go,  Mr.  Malvern 
spoke  to  me,  lifting  his  eyes  from  a  study  of  my 
drawing.  "You  possess  the  power  of  concentra- 
tion, I  observe.  That  is  a  great  asset,  one  to  be 
valued  and  treasured  above  all  else.  You  must 
remember  this,  Miss  Thornton:  if  you  hope  to 
win  success  in  the  business  world  you  must  con- 
trol entirely  both  your  physical  and  mental  equip- 
ment while  in  the  office.  There  is  a  time  for  work 
and  a  time  for  moods  and  amusement,  but  the 
two  must  be  kept  separated  by  a  stone  wall.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  see  why  you  insist  in  throwing 
away  your  youth  and  your  beauty  to  compete 
with  man  out  in  the  business  world.    But  if  you 
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persist,  remember  that  you  must  expect  to  give 
and  take,  even  as  men  do.    Good  night." 

I  was  suddenly  dismissed,  but  I  walked  away 
with  a  glow  of  triumph  in  my  heart.  He  had  not 
forgotten,  as  I  fancied  that  he  had.  I  felt  a  cer- 
tain joy  that  refuted  my  calm  business  poise;  I 
felt  a  satisfaction  that  was  distinctly  feminine. 


CHAPTER   XV 

For  a  period  of  ten  days  I  had  been  Mr.  Mal- 
vern's special  assistant.  During  that  time  we 
had  met  only  at  the  office  and  the  conversation 
between  us  had  been  confined  strictly  to  the 
work. 

One  evening,  when  I  returned  from  dinner,  I 
sank  into  a  big  chair  with  a  feeling  of  utter  ex- 
haustion. I  had  closed  my  eyes  for  an  instant, 
when  a  sudden  knock  at  the  door  startled  me. 

"Come,"  I  said  wearily,  and  in  response  to  the 
word  father  entered  the  room  briskly.  He  put 
his  hand  under  mv  chin  and  kissed  me,  with  an 
anxious:  "Are  you  sick,  little  girl?  You  look 
so  tired  and  white.  You  are  working  too  hard, 
evidently.  I  have  half  a  notion  to  send  you  away 
to  the  mill  for  a  week  of  complete  rest." 

"Not  sick,  no  indeed,  father,"  I  responded 
quickly;  "only  just  a  little  tired  to-night.  We 
have  been  unusually  busy  at  the  office.  Sit  down 
and  smoke  while  I  slip  into  a  house  gown;  then 
well  have  a  good,  long  talk." 

I  changed  into  a  soft,  white  robe,  and  plaited 
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my  hair  in  a  long  braid  that  reached  far  below 
my  waist. 

"Now  we'll  tell  secrets,  father,"  I  announced 
laughingly,  as  I  drew  my  chair  close  beside  him. 
I  examined  him  with  a  sudden  curiosity,  for  he 
seemed  to  have  oddly  changed  during  the  past 
month.  "Father — is  it  possible — you  don't  mean 
to  tell  me Your  expression  is  that  of  re- 
newed interest  in  something — or  some  one." 

Father's  voice  was  brisk  and  businesslike  as  he 
laid  his  hand  over  mine  for  an  instant : 

"My  greatest  interest  is  in  a  certain  little  girl 
who  always  contrives  to  keep  her  place  in  my 
heart,  though  she  has  constantly  and  consistently 
refused  to  recognize  my  parental  authority  since 
she  was  one  day  old.  If  I  had  any  idea  that  you 
would  obey  orders,  I  should  instruct  you  never 
to  put  your  foot  inside  another  office.  I  did  not 
object  to  your  taking  the  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity; no  one,  man  or  woman,  can  possess  too 
much  knowledge.  But  I  hoped  that  would  con- 
tent you.  Give  it  up,  Letha;  your  life  can  be 
full  without  it.    Take  a  trip  East,  if  you  like." 

"I  will  on  one  condition,  father,"  I  said,  with  a 
mischievous  smile. 

"Name  it,  and  I  will  grant  it,  if  it  is  within  my 
power,  Letha." 

"Oh,  it's  just  a  simple  little  condition,  father 
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dear.  I  know  that  you  will  not  refuse.  I  only 
want  you  to  sell  out  your  business,  put  all  the 
funds  in  the  bank,  confine  your  attention  to  the 
drawing  of  the  interest  every  month,  and  forget 
that  the  lumber  industry  exists,  except  as  you 
look  on  its  operations  from  a  distance.  Then 
you  and  I  can  play  together  all  day  long;  travel, 
or  stay  at  home,  just  as  you  like.  What  do  I 
hear  you  answer?" 

"You  are  absurd,  Letha,"  he  said  impatiently, 
"and  dodging  the  real  issue  entirely.  Our  two 
cases  are  utterly  different.  I  have  work  laid  out 
that  will  occupy  my  time  and  attention  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  could  no  more  easily  retire  from 
business  than  I  could  stop  breathing.  It  is  a 
part  of  my  very  being,  the  thing  that  makes  life 
worth  the  living.  But  you  are  a  woman  and 
should  fill  your  place  in  the  scheme  of  existence." 

"The  Scheme  of  existence'  is  the  time-worn 
platitude,  'Woman's  place  is  in  the  home,'  I  sup- 
pose," I  said,  soberly  enough. 

"Exactly."  Father's  tone  was  firm  and  de- 
cided. "I  should  like  to  see  you  a  wife  and 
mother,  Letha.  Why  are  you  so  prejudiced 
against  marriage?  I  cannot  understand  your 
attitude  regarding  it.  I  have  always  believed 
that  was  the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  every  true 
woman's  life," 
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I  laughed  softly.  "Father,  dear,  you  amuse 
me  beyond  measure  with  your  new  and  startling 
theories  regarding  women.  But  if  it  will  relieve 
your  mind  to  any  extent,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am 
not  prejudiced  against  marriage.  I  fully  intend 
to  take  unto  myself  a  husband  some  future  day. 
Not  as  the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  my  existence, 
however;  more  as  a  side-issue,  to  distract  my  at- 
tention and  amuse  me  in  my  old  age." 

Father  laughed,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
questioned:  "Have  you  made  your  choice  yet, 
little  girl?" 

"Oh,  perhaps — Roger,  perchance,  or  some  one 
else  in  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance;  but  more 
than  likely  some  man  whom  I  have  not  yet  seen. 
Powerful  influences  may  enter  into  one's  life  in 
a  single  day  and  change  the  whole  trend  of  ex- 
istence. But  tell  me  where  you  have  been  of  late, 
and  what  you  are  doing.  I  am  interested  to  know 
all  concerning  your  plans  for  the  future.  Just 
fancy  for  a  time  that  I  can  comprehend,  and  talk 
to  me  as  if  I  were  merely  a  plain  ordinary  man." 

Father  hesitated  a  moment;  then  he  said 
briskly:  "Very  well,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  dissolved  our  big  com- 
pany. We  had  a  chance  to  sell  out  our  interests 
in  various  places  to  several  smaller  companies,  all 
due  to  the  brisk  revival  in  trade.    A  year  of  un- 
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usual  good  crops  in  the  United  States  and  splen- 
did foreign  orders  have  made  the  fall  business  bet- 
ter than  for  several  years.  We  took  advantage  of 
the  reviving  interest  in  the  lumber  world  to  get 
rid  of  our  mills  and  our  timber,  pay  all  our  debts, 
and  get  out  from  under  the  big  load  we  have  been 
carrying.  We  came  out  better  than  we  dared 
hope,  squared  up  everything,  and  had  some  funds 
left.  I  used  part  of  my  share  to  purchase  a  large 
tract  of  timber  adjoining  the  one  tributary  to  the 
old  mill.  I  intend  to  remodel  the  sawmill  so  as 
to  double  the  cut,  put  in  machinery  to  utilize  the 
waste,  introduce  new  methods  in  my  logging  de- 
partment, protect  against  forest  fires,  look  after 
the  welfare  of  my  employees,  and  demand  the 
most  efficient  work  possible  from  each  and  every 
one  of  them." 

"Is  that  all,  dear?"  I  asked  laughingly. 

"Not  all.  In  short,  little  girl,  your  father  has 
experienced  a  change  of  heart.  During  the  past 
month  I  have  been  with  Roger,  studying  results. 
I  shall  profit  by  his  ideas  of  practical  forestry 
as  applied  to  the  lumber  business  of  to-day." 

"Good!"  I  cried  approvingly. 

"I  realize  that  I  was  in  vital  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  'has-been,'  and  an  'also-ran.'  I  was  a  back 
number  and  refused  to  come  up  to  date.  I  am 
still  a  young  man — despite  my  fifty-two  years — 
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with  practical  experience  that  has  great  value. 
I  plan  a  future  that  is  full  of  interest. 

"I  shall  partly  cut  my  land,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving the  younger  growth  for  reforestation.  I 
shall  employ  fire  rangers  constantly  during  the 
dry  season,  fire  lanes  will  be  cut,  and  lookout  sta- 
tions established.  I  shall  install  machinery  to 
utilize  a  large  part  of  the  waste  that  I  built  an 
expensive  burner  to  destroy.  I  go  East  to-mor- 
row to  purchase  the  latest  and  best  machinery  on 
the  market." 

"  'Almost  thou  persuadest  me '  "  I  quoted. 

Father  laughed  and  continued:  "Following 
the  logging  operation  we  shall  burn  the  slash  and 
classify  the  land  as  agricultural,  grazing,  or  forest 
land.  The  land  that  is  available  for  cultivation 
will  be  held  for  the  future,  when  the  region  is 
more  thickly  populated.  Every  lumberman  is  a 
forester,  but  not  all  are  working  in  the  right 
direction.  Where  once  a  logging  operation  was 
a  half-savage  foray  into  the  woods  to  bring  down 
to  the  mills  the  spoils  of  conquest,  now  it  is  an 
industry  treated  with  the  highest  respect  and  re- 
quiring men  of  skill." 

"Where  is  Bob,  father?"  I  asked. 

"Bob  has  gone  to  stay  with  Roger  for  a  time 
and  absorb  all  the  knowledge  possible  from  him. 
I  have  closed  the  mill  for  the  present,  and  when  I 
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start  up  again  it  will  be  on  new  and  different 
principles.  I  shall  employ  only  the  best  men  the 
labor  market  can  produce ;  it  will  be  an  all-white 
crew;  no  more  Hindu  or  Jap  labor  for  me.  I 
shall  pay  them  the  highest  wages  consistent  with 
the  profits  I  make.  Married  men  will  be  given 
the  preference,  and  I  intend  that  their  homes 
shall  be  a  suggestion  in  lumber-town  aesthetics 
for  all  to  pattern  after. 

"In  fact,  Letha,  I've  taken  a  new  lease  on  life. 
To  use  Roger's  expression,  which  is  a  trifle  high- 
flown  for  an  old  hardhead  like  myself,  it  is  the 
dawn  of  another  and  fairer  day.  We  early  lum- 
bermen did  the  best  we  could,  considering  that 
we  were  pioneers  in  the  industry,  but  I've  got  a 
new  grip  on  myself  and  feel  younger  than  in 
years. 

"I'm  as  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm  as  Roger 
himself.  He's  a  mighty  fine  young  chap!  I'd 
give  about  ten  years  of  my  life  to  have  a  son  such 
as  he  is.  I'd  be  mighty  glad  to  have  him  as  a  son- 
in-law,  but  I'm  afraid  the  opportunity  is  lost  for 
that.  I  heard,  on  good  authority,  that  he  was 
very  attentive  to  a  charming  young  woman  in  Se- 
attle, and  rumor  states  that  they  are  engaged  to 
be  married.    Did  he  mention  the  fact  to  you?" 

I  felt  a  queer  sinking  of  the  heart  as  I  an- 
swered gaily :    "No,  father ;  but  I'm  awfully  glad 
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to  hear  it !  Dear  Roger !  I  hope  that  the  woman 
he  has  chosen  will  prove  to  be  the  ideal  wife. 
Roger  deserves  the  best  there  is." 

Rising,  I  pointed  to  the  clock  with  a  little 
laugh.  "It  is  getting  late,  father.  I  am  a  labor- 
ing woman,  and  must  to  bed  immediately,  or  my 
work  will  suffer  on  the  morrow." 

As  he  took  his  hat  to  go,  I  put  my  arms 
around  his  neck  and  said: 

"I  can't  put  in  mere  words  how  proud  I  am 
of  you,  nor  how  I  shall  long  for  your  success  in 
the  new  work.  You're  the  dearest,  the  best  man 
on  earth!  I  do  love  you,  father,  even  if  I  have 
constantly  and  consistently  refused  to  recognize 
your  parental  authority  since  I  was  one  day  old. 
Kiss  me  good  night  and  say  that  you  forgive  me 
for  always  insisting  on  having  my  own  way." 

He  laughed  and  kissed  me,  as  he  answered :  "I 
found  a  maxim  of  Noah's  the  other  day,  that  I 
still  have  hopes  will  eventually  fit  your  case.  It 
reads:  'Son,  give  the  woman  her  way ;  and  when 
her  point  is  accomplished,  then  shall  she  surren- 
der all  that  she  has  fought  for.'  Good  night." 
And  with  a  laugh  he  closed  the  door. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

Mrs.  Madison  was  giving  a  dance  at  the  Coun- 
try Club  in  honor  of  a  friend  of  Virginia's,  who 
was  visiting  them,  and  Virginia  insisted  that  I 
should  attend. 

"You  are  working  too  hard,"  she  said  coax- 
ingly,  "and  an  evening  of  gayety  is  just  what  you 
need.  Promise  me  that  you  will  go,  that's  a  dear 
girl." 

So  I  consented,  and  gave  considerable  thought 
to  the  choice  of  a  new  gown.  The  finished  crea- 
tion was  a  misty  white  chiffon,  over  satin  of  ap- 
ple-leaf green,  with  pink  rosebuds  here  and  there 
- — a  veritable  springtime  gown. 

There  were  many  guests  in  attendance,  and  I 
formed  one  of  a  gay  circle  that  discussed  the 
latest  play.  The  hum  of  conversation  ran  like  an 
accompaniment  to  the  music,  that  was  becoming 
more  insistent.-  The  floor  gradually  filled  with 
couples,  swaying  gracefully  to  the  rhythm  of  a 
>valtz. 

I  was  in  a  happy  mood;  the  bright  confusion  of 

music,  tinkling  voices,  and  beautiful  decorations 
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stimulated  me  like  a  tonic.  I  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  dance,  and  when  the  music  ceased  with  a 
long,  lingering  note,  as  if  it  would  like  to  con- 
tinue forever,  I  said  to  my  companion : 

"I  am  so  glad  that  I  seldom  attend  a  dance, 
because  when  I  do  go  I  enjoy  the  evening  with 
the  freshness  of  an  un jaded  appetite.  I  feel  as 
if  I  could  dance  on  forever  to-night." 

He  flushed  with  a  quick  pleasure,  as  he  re- 
sponded eagerly: 

"Why  don't  you  chuck  your  work  and  come 
and  be  one  of  us?  This  is  where  you  belong. 
We  are  going  to  have  the  gayest  winter  in  years, 
and  you  can  be  a  mighty  popular  girl,  if  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  it." 

We  found  a  seat,  and  he  continued  to  urge 
upon  me  the  great  desirability  of  devoting  my 
whole  time  and  attention  to  social  pleasures.  He 
was  ardently  bewailing  my  firm  refusal  to  cast 
aside  my  work  for  the  delights  he  set  forth,  when 
a  voice  beside  me  said  quietly : 

"This  is  our  dance,  I  believe,  Miss  Thornton." 
Mr.  Malvern  smiled  down  on  me  with  a  light  in 
his  brilliant  blue  eyes  that  seemed  to  illuminate 
his  harsh  features  and  take  away  the  faint  sug- 
gestion of  cruelty  with  which  my  fancy  often  im- 
bued them. 

I  rose  with  a  farewell  smile  and  nod  to  my  com- 
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pardon  of  the  moment  and  we  moved  away  to- 
gether. Presently  he  drew  me  into  his  arms  and 
we  glided  off  in  time  to  the  music.  The  touch  of 
his  arm  thrilled  me  with  a  new  sensation.  Light 
as  the  pressure  was,  it  seemed  to  shut  out  the 
world  around,  so  that  we  two  danced  alone.  The 
thronging  couples  became  dream  shapes  flying 
lightly  by,  the  music  sounding  in  my  ears  seemed 
a  faint  reflection  from  far  away,  like  the  musical 
tinkle  of  falling  water  and  whispering  trees,  min- 
gled and  blended  in  one. 

We  danced  in  silence,  and  when  the  end  came 
Mr.  Malvern  guided  me  to  a  quiet  corner,  pro- 
tected by  tall  green  palms.  He  stood  looking 
down  on  me  for  some  moments;  then  he  said 
slowly: 

"Spring  and  winter — an  incongruous  but  de« 
lightful  combination." 

"Not  winter,"  I  responded  gayly;  "rather  au- 
tumn, and  harmonious,  after  all,  for  I  have  seen 
the  same  combination  in  nature." 

Ah!  but  not  for  long,"  he  answered  gravely, 
for  gray  November  peers  around  the  corner, 
with  dull  eyes,  and  gay  Spring  catches  a  glimpse 
of  her  somberness;  then  she  flits  away  to  the 
Southland." 

He  seated  himself  by  my  side  and  was  silent 
for  a  moment ;  then  continued : 
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"I  feel  an  odd  sensation  of  great  age,  con- 
trasted with  your  springtime  presence.  My  for- 
ty-three years  seem  to  hang  as  a  weight  on  my 
spirit  and  subdue  me." 

I  rose  lightly  to  my  feet.  "I'll  flit  away  at 
once  and  free  you  from  the  spell  that  I  have  cast 
over  you." 

He  put  out  a  detaining  hand,  as  if  he  would 
grasp  my  soft  drapery  and  hold  me  there,  with  a 
quick,  protesting  "No!    No!" 

But  I  eluded  his  touch  with  a  laugh  that  re- 
futed abruptness  and  slipped  past  the  tall  palms 
almost  into  the  arms  of  a  young  man,  who  ex- 
claimed :  "I've  been  hunting  for  you  everywhere. 
This  is  my  dance,  and  we  have  missed  over  half 
of  it.  I  shall  demand  a  heavy  penalty  from  you 
to  repay  me  for  your  wicked  desertion." 

"Guilty  I  am,  but  recommended  to  mercy,"  I 
laughed,  as  we  swung  in  among  the  dancers. 
One  dance  succeeded  another  in  quick  succession, 
and  I  had  partners  enough  and  to  spare  for  each 
and  every  one. 

I  grew  weary  at  last,  and  when  an  opportu- 
nity presented  itself,  hid  behind  the  tall  green 
palms,  glad  of  their  friendly  screen.  I  rested  my 
head  against  the  high  back  of  my  chair,  and  closed 
my  eyes  to  listen  to  the  music  and  dream  to  its 
accompaniment.    I  was  idly  musing  when  I  felt 
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the  sudden  sensation  of  some  one  looking  at  me. 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  Mr.  Malvern  stand- 
ing near. 

He  sat  down  beside  me  with  a  low  laugh,  and 
laid  his  hand  over  mine  for  an  instant,  as  he  said, 
with  an  oddly  disturbing  note  in  his  voice: 

"Spring  returns,  and  I  shall  hold  her  here,  and 
presently  carry  her  away  home  in  my  car.  She 
is  tired  now  and  must  not  dance  any  more." 

I  looked  at  him  soberly  as  I  answered:  "I  am 
a  little  weary,  and  frankly  confess  that  I  wish  I 
were  at  home  and  sound  asleep  in  my  bed.  To- 
morrow is  almost  here,  and  a  sudden  remem- 
brance of  a  grim  employer,  who  exacts  perfect 
work,  obtrudes  itself  on  my  consciousness." 

"Make  your  adieus  and  get  your  wraps,"  he 
said  quickly,  "and  I  will  meet  you  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs." 

Presently  he  seated  me  in  his  car  and  drew  the 
robes  carefully  about  me,  for  the  night  was  cool, 
and  sprang  into  his  seat.  We  were  off  and  away 
like  a  swift  bird  flying  through  the  bright  moon- 
light. It  was  in  the  late  September,  and  the  air 
was  crisp,  with  a  suggestion  of  frost.  I  shiv- 
ered at  its  first  touch,  and  Mr.  Malvern  drew  the 
robe  close  under  my  chin  with  a  protecting  move- 
ment, that  was  half  a  caress.  It  thrilled  and 
startled  me. 
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"It  is  not  late,"  his  voice  was  saying.  "Let  me 
take  you  for  a  brief  whirl  about  the  city.  The 
fresh  air  will  do  you  good  and  rest  you  as  much 
as  sleep  could.    Shall  I  ?" 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  consented. 

I  felt  the  same  alluring  sense  of  delightful  fear 
that  used  to  assail  me  when  as  a  child  I  played 
with  fire,  dancing  forward  and  back,  to  see  how 
close  I  could  come  to  the  flames  without  setting 
my  skirts  ablaze. 

I  studied  the  man  beside  me  with  curious,  re- 
flective gaze.  Presently  he  turned  his  head  and 
looked  steadily  into  my  eyes,  as  if  striving  to  read 
my  thoughts. 

"I'm  half  afraid  to  drive  you  through  the 
shadow  of  those  trees.  Like  Spring,  you  might 
flit  away  from  me  out  into  the  moonlight." 

I  laughed  softly.  "I've  a  notion  to  do  so,  for 
your  suggestion  is  an  alluring  one.  Nothing 
could  be  easier  than  such  a  transformation,  for  I 
have  accomplished  it  many  times.  I  have  only 
to  count  one,  two,  three — and  behold!  it  is  done." 

I  half  rose  from  my  seat.  The  car  gave  a  sud- 
den lurch,  but  Mr.  Malvern  caught  and  held  me 
with  his  strong  arm.  Then  suddenly  he  whirled 
the  car  about  and  drove  like  one  possessed 
through  the  quiet  streets,  halting  presently  be- 
fore the  apartment  house,  that  loomed  big  and 
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black  in  the  moonlight.  He  sprang  down  to  open 
the  door  of  the  car  for  me. 

He  stood  aside  ceremoniously,  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  as  I  stepped  from  the  car  to  the  ground, 
but  did  not  offer  to  touch  me. 

"Good  night,"  I  said  faintly. 

"Good  night,  Miss  Thornton,"  he  responded, 
and  stood  watching  until  I  had  entered  the  door 
and  disappeared  from  his  sight. 

I  stood  long  before  the  mirror,  gazing  at  the 
girl  it  revealed.  Strangely  changed  she  seemed 
from  the  maiden  who  had  put  on  the  spring 
gown  only  a  few  hours  before. 

When  at  last  I  lay  in  my  bed,  I  stared  out  into 
the  moonlight  with  wide  eyes  that  would  not  close 
in  sleep  for  a  long,  long  time. 

At  length  I  floated  away  into  the  land  of 
dreams,  and  a  strange  vision  troubled  me.  I 
thought  that  I  was  out  in  the  moonlight,  running 
here  and  there;  as  I  ran  I  looked  back  over  my 
shoulder,  smiling  to  some  one  who  followed  after 
me.  First  it  was  a  beautiful  child,  laughing  with 
glee  as  he  sped  onward.  Slowly  there  came 
shadows — only  shadows — that  suddenly  merged 
together  into  one  great  shadow  that  came  swiftly 
toward  me.  In  terror  I  turned  and  fled.  From 
time  to  time  I  threw  a  glance  over  my  shoulder, 
and  each  time  that  I  looked  the  great  shadow  was 
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a  little  nearer.  I  ran  wildly  and  panted  for 
breath;  my  heart  seemed  bursting  with  the  ef- 
fort that  I  made  for  greater  speed. 

Slowly,  inexorably,  the  shadow  approached, 
until  almost  it  caught  me,  when  suddenly  Eliz- 
abeth Batchelor  came  between.  "Back!"  she 
cried,  with  uplifted  hand.  The  shadow  ad- 
vanced, black  and  menacing,  but  still  she  stood 
in  its  path,  fearless,  and  with  the  wind  lifting  her 
long  golden  hair  and  wrapping  it  about  her.  On 
the  shadow  came,  until  it  touched  her  outstretched 
hand;  then  it  faded  away,  and  I  thought  that 
Elizabeth  and  I  were  back  at  the  mill,  playing  by 
the  river.  We  climbed  a  high  hill,  and  Elizabeth 
stood  on  its  crest  swayed  lightly  forward,  her 
arms  outstretched,  her  lips  parted,  as  if  listening 
to  a  voice,  calling  from  the  river  below. 

Presently  I  heard  a  call,  "Elizabeth!  Eliza- 
beth!" over  and  over.  She  smiled  and  turned  to 
me  with  a  light  on  her  face  like  that  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.  "Why,  Elizabeth,"  I  said  wonderingly, 
"who  is  calling  you,  again  and  again?" 

"Hush!"  she  breathed  softly.  Again  the  call 
came,  and  I  cried:  "Oh,  Elizabeth,  it  is  Bob! 
He  is  calling  you.  He  is  lonely  without  you.  Go 
to  him;  go  to  him!" 

The  sound  of  my  voice,  calling  the  name  Eliz- 
abeth, wakened  me  out  of  deep  sleep.    So  vivid 
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had  been  my  dream  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  stood 
beside  my  bed,  in  the  moonlight.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  and  sat  up.  The  moon  shone  in  at  the  win- 
dow and  its  shimmering  light  fell  across  the  bed. 

The  city  was  silent;  not  a  sound  came  to  my 
ears.  I  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow,  wide  awake. 
Elizabeth  Batchelor!  I  had  not  thought  of  her 
for  months,  almost  years.  I  counted  the  time 
that  had  elapsed  since  I  had  seen  her.  It  was 
eight  years.  A  frail,  lovely  girl  of  twenty  she 
was  then.  Where  was  she  now?  What  had  the 
years  held  for  her? 

Suddenly  I  longed  for  her;  I  loved  her  as  I 
did  the  day  that  she  asked  me  to  call  her  Eliza- 
beth and  pretend  that  she  was  my  big  sister.  And 
again  I  heard  the  tones  of  Bob's  voice — deep, 
slow,  sorrowful — as  he  said :  "Little  and  frail  and 
beautiful,  out  in  a  world  where  men  are  wolves, 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour." 

I  stretched  out  my  arms  as  if  to  fold  her  with- 
in them.  "Sister  Elizabeth,"  I  murmured  dream- 
ily, and  again  I  slept,  and  did  not  waken  until 
morning. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

In  the  morning  I  longed,  yet  half  dreaded,  for 
the  hour  to  come  when  I  should  enter  the  office. 
Mr.  Malvern  was  at  the  drafting  table  when  I 
opened  the  door ;  he  gave  me  a  brief  good  morn- 
ing, scarcely  raising  his  eyes  from  the  drawing. 
Except  to  give  a  few  curt  directions  regarding 
the  work,  he  did  not  speak  to  me  during  the  en- 
tire forenoon.  Evidently  the  stone  wall  was  still 
standing  firm  between  work  and  play.  I  re- 
sented the  fact  that  he  seemed  to  completely  for- 
get me.  It  irritated  my  self-complacency  that 
my  presence  meant  only  an  instrument  to  be  used 
in  completing  his  plans.  I  felt  a  desire  to  rouse 
him  out  of  his  absorption  and  compel  him  to  no- 
tice me. 

Yet  presently  I  grew  so  interested  in  my  work 
that  I  forgot  his  presence  entirely.  I  was  lost  in 
an  intricate  problem,  when  I  suddenly  became 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  looking  at  me 
steadily.  I  bent  my  head  low  over  my  work,  an 
odd  little  sense  of  triumph  stirring  in  me;  but 
despite  my  effort  of  dissimulation,  the  color  crept 
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into  my  cheeks  until  I  could  feel  them  flame  and 
glow,  and  my  heart  beat  so  rapidly  that  I  feared 
he  would  hear  its  hurried  measure.  I  did  not  re- 
turn his  glance,  and  presently  he  left  the  room. 

I  was  amazed  to  find  my  ringers  trembling  and 
my  breath  coming  quickly.  I  lifted  my  head  in 
a  dismayed  anger,  resenting  the  fact  that  he  had 
the  power  to  trouble  me  so.  At  last  I  drew  a 
resolute  breath  and  returned  to  my  work  with  re- 
newed energy.  The  day  passed  quickly.  I 
worked  steadily  until  closing  time  and  laid  aside 
my  work  with  the  glow  of  satisfaction  that  comes 
with  the  knowledge  of  definite  accomplishment. 

Not  until  I  was  alone  in  my  quiet  sitting  room 
did  the  thought  of  Mr.  Malvern  disturb  the  even 
tenor  of  my  mind.  The  remembrance  of  the  eve- 
ning before  was  curiously  disquieting.  It  fas- 
cinated me  so  that  for  a  time  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  But  at  last  I  pushed  the  thoughts 
aside  abruptly,  and,  going  to  my  drafting  table, 
began  to  work  on  a  series  of  plans  that  I  had 
under  way  for  the  new  library  building. 

I  had  decided  to  compete  as  soon  as  the  an- 
nouncement was  made.  During  the  evenings  I 
had,  at  times,  worked  eagerly  and  anxiously,  de- 
stroying much  of  my  work  impatiently,  as  failing 
completely  to  realize  the  dignity  and  rhythm  of 
line   and   indescribable   quality  of  charm  with 
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which  I  longed  to  imbue  it.  My  ideal  refused  to 
commit  itself  to  paper,  though  it  flashed  in  and 
out  of  my  mind,  tormenting  me  with  fleeting 
glimpses  of  its  perfection,  that  vanished  before  I 
could  catch  and  hold  them  firmly  and  place  them 
in  a  drawing  for  all  the  world  to  admire. 

Restlessly  I  began  work  again,  and  for  a  time 
I  lost  myself  in  the  problem  presented.  Yet  al- 
ways I  was  vaguely  conscious  that  in  the  depths 
of  my  mind  strange  and  disturbing  thoughts  were 
hiding,  only  waiting  a  propitious  moment  to 
spring  into  life  again. 

At  last  I  laid  aside  my  drafting  implements 
and  tore  my  work  into  shreds,  with  a  sudden 
impatience.  A  knock  startled  me  so  that  I  caught 
my  breath  quickly.    "Come !"  I  called. 

Virginia  stood  in  the  doorway,  radiant  in  a 
gown  of  white  and  gold,  smiling  at  me  eagerly. 
She  came  forward  quickly,  Mr.  Malvern  follow- 
ing her  slowly,  as  she  said: 

"We  have  come  to  carry  you  away  to  the  the- 
ater. I  brought  Mr.  Malvern  with  me  to  compel 
obedience.  The  authority  that  he  has  over  you 
during  the  day  should  hold  for  the  evening  as 
well,  at  least  in  this  one  instance.  We  need  you 
to  complete  our  party.  Change  your  gown 
quickly,  without  any  argument,  like  the  dear  girl 
that  you  are." 
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I  shook  my  head  at  her  soberly:  "Virginia, 
you  positively  have  no  conception  of  the  need  of 
sleep,  when  one  is  a  working  woman,  instead  of 
a  delightful  lady  at  play,  like  your  own  charming 
self.  You  would  demoralize  my  career  as  an  ar- 
chitect if  I  yielded  to  all  your  plans  for  my  amuse- 
ment. It  is  dear  of  you  to  want  me,  but  I  really 
cannot  spare  the  time." 

Laughingly  I  added:  "I  have  a  premonition 
that  genius  may  burn  to-night,  and  I  tremble  to 
think  of  my  dismay  if  I  were  so  far  away  from 
my  drafting  table  that  the  vision  would  escape 
before  I  could  put  it  on  paper.  Mr.  Malvern 
will  understand  that  feeling,  I  am  sure,  and  gen- 
erously refrain  from  exacting  the  obedience  that 
I  yield  during  working  hours." 

I  smiled  at  him,  as  he  stood  beside  Virginia, 
slender  and  very  elegant  in  his  evening  clothes. 
He  was  regarding  the  room  with  interest,  and 
moved  toward  the  drafting  table,  as  he  answered : 
"You  are  amazingly  energetic,  Miss  Thornton,  if 
you  insist  on  laboring  evenings  as  well  as  days. 
May  I  glance  at  your  work?  Perhaps  I  can  give 
you  a  helpful  suggestion  or  so." 

"Please!  No!"  I  said  quickly,  as  he  paused 
with  a  curious  smile. 

"A  secret !    I  beg  your  pardon.    I  did  not  un- 
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derstand.  I  will  not  even  glance  in  that  direc- 
tion." 

Something  in  his  tone  annoyed  me,  and  I  said 
curtly: 

"I  am  going  to  compete  for  the  prize  offered 
for  the  best  set  of  plans  for  the  new  library  build- 
ing. I  have  no  secrets,  commonplace  and  unro- 
mantic  as  the  fact  may  seem." 

"How  unfortunate!"  His  tone  conveyed  an 
amused  tolerance.  "You  are  missing  much  of 
the  zest  of  life.  Let  us  hope  that  time  will  rem- 
edy such  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  We  will 
leave  you  to  woo  the  god  of  genius,  since  you  re- 
fuse to  make  merry  with  us.  We  must  go,  Miss 
Virginia,  or  we  shall  miss  the  first  act  entirely." 

A  moment  later  I  was  alone  again,  and  the 
room  seemed  very  silent.  I  seated  myself  for  an 
hour  with  my  favorite  book,  but  the  words  that 
usually  thrilled  me  with  new  ambitions  were  to- 
night empty  and  meaningless.  I  went  to  the 
piano  and  tried  a  number  of  pieces  of  new  music, 
but  they  seemed  devoid  of  melody,  and  after  a 
little  I  tossed  them  aside  and  began  to  play  idly. 
Snatches  of  melody  came  and  went  in  my  mind 
and  found  utterance  through  my  fingers. 

I  strayed  into  the  spinning-wheel  song,  that 
had  been  one  of  Elizabeth's  favorite  selections  in 
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the  years  gone  by.  The  haunting  air  brought 
her,  like  a  flash,  to  my  mind,  and  my  dream  of 
the  night  before  became  suddenly  vivid,  although 
I  had  not  thought  of  it  all  day.  I  was  playing  it 
over  and  over,  when  a  light  rap  at  the  door 
startled  me  into  action. 

I  went  quickly  across  the  room  and  opened  the 
door.  Mr.  Malvern  smiled  down  at  me,  as  he 
said:  "The  play  was  stupid  and  unprofitable, 
both  as  to  amusement  and  sentiment,  and  I  de- 
parted after  the  first  act.  May  I  come  in,  or  are 
stray  visitors  forbidden  after  the  late  hour  of 
nine-thirty?" 

I  answered  smilingly:  "No,  only  when  genius 
burns,  and  to-night  has  proved  barren  of  results. 
I  was  idling  away  my  time  at  the  piano,  and  I  am 
glad  of  an  interruption,  for  my  thoughts  were 
sad.  Do  take  that  big  chair  and  be  thoroughly 
comfortable.  You  may  smoke,  if  you  wish. 
Father  says  that  mere  man  is  never  so  completely 
at  rest  as  when  settled  in  the  depths  of  a  big 
cushioned  chair  with  a  good  cigar  in  his  mouth." 

"The  words  of  a  man  of  great  wisdom,"  he  an- 
swered, as  he  took  a  cigar  from  his  case.  I 
watched  him  as  he  held  it  for  an  instant  between 
his  firm  white  fingers  before  lighting  it.  He  had 
wonderfully  expressive  hands;  they  seemed  to 
speak  of  skill  in  every  motion. 
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Half  musingly  I  observed:  "You  have  the 
hand  of  a  true  architect.  The  fingers  are  slender, 
yet  steady  and  strong,  as  if  they  were  made  of 
tempered  steel.    You  have  trained  them  well." 

"You  were  at  the  piano  when  I  came,  Miss 
Thornton.  Don't  let  me  interrupt  the  music. 
You  were  playing  something  that  I  have  not 
heard  in  years.  I  have  forgotten  the  title,  but  the 
melody  is  startlingly  familiar.  It  brings  a  throng 
of  memories  out  of  a  secret  chamber  in  my  brain. 
Will  you  play  it  over  again?" 

He  was  suddenly  grave,  and  I  rose  quickly  to 
comply  with  his  request.  I  played  the  song 
through  once,  softly,  and  then  again.  I  returned 
to  my  seat  as  I  said:  "It  is  odd  how  a  melody 
brings  back  vividly  the  person  with  whom  it  is 
associated.  The  feeling  is  so  strong  to-night  that 
almost  I  think  that  Elizabeth  Batchelor  is  stand- 
ing beside  the  piano." 

"Elizabeth  Batchelor!"  His  voice  startled  me, 
though  I  could  not  tell  why,  for  it  was  very  low. 
"That  must  be  a  common  name.  I  once  knew  a 
girl  called  that,  but  it  was  ten  years  ago ;  a  long, 
long  time." 

"It  might  have  been  my  Elizabeth  Batchelor," 
I  said  eagerly,  "for  it  was  eight  years  ago  when 
she  lived  with  us  at  the  mill.  Father  brought  her 
home  from  Portland,  just  after  our  big  fire.    She 
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was  his  private  secretary  for  several  years,  and 
very  efficient  in  the  work.  I  remember  that  she 
used  to  take  dictation  direct  on  the  typewriter, 
and  that  seemed  to  me  the  most  wonderful  thing. 
Her  fingers  flew  over  the  keys  just  as  they  did 
when  she  was  at  the  piano.  I  loved  her  dearly 
and  called  her  my  big  sister,  although  she  always 
made  me  think  of  a  big  doll." 

"Why,"  he  questioned  slowly,  "did  she  look 
like  one?" 

"She  had  violet  eyes  and  fair  hair,  that  shone 
in  the  sun  like  new  gold ;  she  parted  it  a  little  on 
one  side,  and  it  waved  over  her  ears  so  that  one 
could  only  see  the  little  pink  lobes ;  then  it  made 
a  big,  soft  coil  low  on  her  head.  She  had  such 
pretty  white  teeth,  all  perfect  except  for  an  odd 
gold  filling  that  was  placed  in  the  center  of  one 
front  tooth.  I  remember  that  I  thought  it  was 
very  beautiful,  the  spot  of  gold  showing  against 
the  white  enamel,  but  Elizabeth  hated  it.  She 
said  that  it  marked  her  so  distinctly  that  any  one 
who  ever  knew  her  would  remember  it.  I  often 
wondered  why  she  should  care  so  much — that  is, 
at  first;  afterward,  I  understood." 

I  paused  for  comment  from  him,  but  he  was  si- 
lent, shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  if  the  light 
hurt  them.    After  a  little  he  questioned: 

"What  became  of  her  finally?    Tell  me  the  end 
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of  the  story.  You  have  quite  aroused  my  interest 
in  your  Elizabeth  Batchelor." 

Unwillingly  I  grew  very  sad.  "Ah,  how  I 
wish  that  I  could  tell  you  that !  I  have  wondered 
many  times  where  she  is  now,  and  how  the  years 
have  treated  her.    So  little,  frail,  and  beautiful!" 

A  sudden  remembrance  of  my  dream  flashed 
into  my  mind,  and,  smiling  at  the  absurd  fancy,  I 
related  it  to  him.  He  watched  me,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand.  He  sat  like  a  graven  image 
until  I  had  finished  telling  my  dream;  then  he 
said: 

"It  was  not  the*  Elizabeth  Batchelor  that  I 
knew,  for  she  was  a  tall,  very  dark  girl.  She 
;would  not  fit  into  your  pretty  dream;  only  a 
maiden  with  golden  hair  would  do." 

He  smiled,  removed  his  hand  from  his  eyes, 
and  looked  at  me  with  direct  gaze  as  he  asked: 
"You  hint  at  a  mystery  regarding  her.  Did  she 
ever  reveal  it  to  you"  You  describe  her  so  well 
that  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  knew  her  also." 

I  shook  my  head.  "No,  she  did  not  tell  me 
anything,  but  I  accidentally  overheard  my  father 
telling  Bob  about  her  one  night." 

"Ah,  a  man  in  the  case!  Who  is  Bob,  and 
what  did  your  father  tell  him  about  her?" 

I  changed  the  subject  with  a  quick:  "Bob  is — 
oh,  just  Bob.    But  he  is  not  the  real  man  of  mys- 
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tery  who  remains  nameless  to  the  end  of  the  story. 
It  is  well  that  he  does.  Men  such  as  he  should 
sink  into  utter  oblivion  and  remain  there  forever. 
I  am  glad  that  we  do  not  know  his  name,  any  of 
us — and  especially  Bob." 

I  rose  and  went  to  my  drafting  table  and 
searched  among  the  drawings  there  until  I  found 
one  that  I  wanted.  Half  shyly  I  held  it  out  to 
Mr.  Malvern. 

"One  of  my  many  fancies  for  the  library  build- 
ing. Do  you  like  it?  I  destroy  them  often  as 
fast  as  I  make  them,  because  they  fall  so  far  be- 
low the  ideal  that  I  have  in  my  mind.  This  one 
escaped  destruction  because  it  seemed  to  contain 
at  least  a  vague  hint  of  the  creation  that  haunts 
me.  I  have  been  absorbed  by  the  desire  to  win 
that  prize.  It  stands  forth  as  the  greatest  thing 
in  life  just  now.  Shall  you  compete?  I  suppose 
all  the  rest  of  us  may  as  well  save  our  fair  white 
paper,  if  you  decide  that  you  want  the  prize." 

He  examined  the  drawing  carefully;  then  he 
said  gravely:  "This  is  good;  very  good.  You 
should  complete  it  and  elaborate  the  idea  that  you 
have  caught.  No,  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into 
the  competition.  I  had  intended  to  do  so,  but  I 
have  suddenly  changed  my  mind.  I  think  that  it 
would  give  me  more  happiness  to  see  another  win 
it  than  to  take  it  myself." 
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He  smiled  at  me,  his  brilliant  blue  eyes  holding 
mine  for  an  instant  in  a  searching  glance.  I  felt 
my  cheeks  flush  with  pleasure. 

"It's  a  promise,  then,"  I  cried  joyously;  "y°u 
will  not  compete  for  the  prize,  and  I  shall  win  it. 
Oh,  I  know  that  I  shall !  I  want  it  more  than  I 
have  ever  wanted  anything  in  all  my  life.  It 
stands  forth  as  the  culmination  of  years  of  study, 
a  definite  end  that  I  have  struggled  to  attain 
since  first  the  thought  of  being  an  architect  en- 
tered my  mind.  A  beautiful  building,  that  first 
sprang  into  creation  in  my  own  brain,  standing 
through  the  years  for  all  people  to  admire  and 
enjoy.  It  is  as  wonderful  as  the  painting  of  a 
marvelous  picture ;  in  a  way,  more  wonderful,  for 
it  is  on  a  great  scale,  standing  under  the  wide  sky, 
blending  its  dignity  and  grace  of  line  in  harmony 
with  nature's  grandeur,  as  if  it  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  original  creation." 

I  paused,  half  laughing,  at  the  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm that  had  swept  me  away  on  its  wings.  Mr. 
Malvern  was  regarding  me  with  curious,  intent 
gaze;  then  he  said  slowly: 

"I  did  not  know  that  there  lived  a  woman  ca- 
pable of  such  depths  of  feeling  regarding  archi- 
tecture. You  have  put  into  definite  words  the 
emotion  that  always  springs  into  my  mind  when 
I  see  a  splendid  structure,  whether  it  is  a  mighty 
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bridge,  a  great  trestle,  or  a  building  of  strength 
and  rhythm  of  line.  It  is  the  most  fascinating 
profession  in  existence,  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
And  only  in  its  infancy  as  yet.  The  people,  as  a 
whole,  do  not  demand  the  beauty  that  they  will 
some  day  claim  as  their  right.  The  time  will 
come,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  when  an  ugly 
building  will  be  an  offense  against  the  common 
good.  I  worship  beauty  as  some  men  worship 
their  God." 

He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand.  "I  must  go. 
I  did  not  realize  that  the  hour  was  late." 

I  laid  my  hand  in  his,  and  I  felt  his  firm  fingers 
tremble,  as  he  said  softly:  "It  is  a  rare  combina- 
tion— a  wonderful  mind  dwelling  in  a  temple  of 
exquisite  curves  and  lines.  Some  day  I  shall 
teach  her  what  it  means  to  love,  as  a  penalty  for 
the  worship  she  exacts  from  me." 

The  door  closed  behind  him,  and  in  the  silence 
that  fell  on  the  room  I  could  hear  the  hurried 
beating  of  my  heart. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  days  came  and  went.  The  rainy  season 
was  full  upon  us  and  gray  skies  wept  continu- 
ously. I  was  very  busy  far  into  the  night,  as 
well  as  during  office  hours.  I  was  working 
slowly  and  steadily  on  my  plans  for  the  library 
building,  and  they  gradually  neared  completion. 
I  did  not  reach  the  perfection  that  I  longed  to 
attain,  but  the  results  still  filled  me  with  a  glow 
of  satisfaction.  The  work  absorbed  me  so  that 
all  my  thoughts  seemed  to  run  in  a  circle 
about  it. 

When,  at  last,  the  final  stroke  was  given,  and 
I  had  submitted  the  plans  to  the  committee  who 
would  award  the  coveted  prize,  my  world  seemed 
suddenly  empty. 

The  Sunday  following  the  submission  of  the 
plans  I  did  not  arise  until  a  late  hour.  The  sun 
shone  and  the  air  was  crisp  and  delightful,  when 
at  last  I  stood  by  the  open  window,  dressed  for 
the  day.  I  decided  that  I  would  go  for  a  long 
walk,  and  hastily  prepared  a  simple  breakfast  of 
fruit,  cereal,  and  coffee.     I  had  only  finished 
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putting  away  the  dishes  when  a  knock  came  at 
my  door. 

I  opened  it  to  see  Mr.  Malvern.  "Come  with 
me  out  into  the  glorious  day,"  he  said.  "It  is  a 
shame  to  waste  such  hours  as  these  within  an 
apartment  house.  It  is  nothing  short  of  crim- 
inal to  cheat  oneself  out  of  the  keen  enjoyment  of 
the  open.  We  will  go  for  a  long  ride  on  the 
river.    My  motor  boat  is  waiting  for  us." 

I  slipped  on  a  long  coat  and  a  close  hat,  with 
which  the  wind  could  not  war,  and  we  w.ent  out 
into  the  quiet  streets,  warm  and  friendly  in  the 
light  of  the  sun  that  shone  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
Mount  Hood  smiled  down  on  the  world  below, 
rejoicing  in  the  sunlit  hours  that  followed  days  of 
rain,  when  often  its  splendor  was  hidden  within 
fold  on  fold  of  cold,  gray  mist. 

The  Willamette  River  was  a  silver  ribbon,  and 
many  boats  danced  merrily  on  its  surface. 
Shortly  we  were  among  them,  and  then  we  shot 
out  and  away  for  the  great  open  spaces  beyond 
sight  and  sound  of  the  city. 

It  was  in  the  late  October,  and  the  hills  were 
delicately  veiled  with  a  blue  mist,  that  enhanced 
their  splendor.  For  a  long  time  we  did  not 
speak.  We  swept  along,  cutting  the  water  into 
white  spray,  till  we  passed  from  the  Willam- 
ette to  the  Columbia.    Then  Mr.  Malvern  let 
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the  boat  drift  idly  in  the  stream,  that  car- 
ried us  slowly  on  its  broad  and  shimmering 
bosom. 

"You  absurd  child,"  he  said,  smiling  at  me  in 
amused  wonder.  "What  ever  possessed  you  to 
work  by  day  and  by  night  until  your  cheeks  have 
lost  their  wild-rose  tint  and  your  eyes  have  tired 
lines  about  them.  No  prize  that  mere  man  can 
offer  is  a  recompense  for  the  slightest  loss  of 
beauty.  You  should  guard  it  as  a  priceless  gift 
that  enriches  the  world  as  beauty  always  does, 
whether  in  a  face,  a  mountain,  or  a  library  build- 
ing such  as  you  desire  to  create.  Tell  me,  have 
you  completed  your  plans  as  yet?" 

"Yes,  they  are  gone  quite  beyond  my  reach, 
and  I  must  wait  in  suspense  until  the  decision  is 
announced.  I  worked  so  earnestly  that,  now  I 
have  finished,  I  feel  like  a  child  that  has  lost  a 
beloved  plaything,  and  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  long,  empty  hours  without  it.  I  am 
tempted  to  grow  gay  and  frivolous;  a  reaction, 
I  suppose,  from  all  my  serious  thoughts  that  have 
held  me  so  close.  This  very  moment  I  have  a 
notion  to  walk  out  on  this  water.  It  would  be  a 
wonderful  sensation  to  glide  over  its  surface  on 
light  feet.  I  so  often  dream  of  running  swiftly, 
giving  a  great  leap,  and  rising  up,  up,  till  I  float 
high  above  the  earth.    It  is  my  favorite  dream, 
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for  the  sensation  of  lightness  and  complete  free- 
dom is  delightful." 

"What  a  wonderful  dreamer  you  are!"  he 
laughed  softly.  "Shall  I  tell  you  of  a  vision  that 
often  haunts  me  of  late,  sleeping  or  awake?" 

Some  subtle  note  in  his  voice  made  my  cheeks 
flush  as  I  answered  smilingly:  "Yes,  indeed;  I 
should  love  to  hear  all  about  it.  I  am  a  specialist 
on  visions  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  I  am  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  'Dream 
faithfully,  and  your  dreams  shall  come  true/ 
And  I  also  quite  agree  with  the  writer  who  said: 
'Tell  me  what  a  man  dreams,  and  I  will  tell  you 
his  life — past,  present,  and  future.'  So  guard 
well  your  words,  or  I  shall  pry  into  your  past, 
know  your  present,  and  predict  with  certainty 
your  future." 

Mr.  Malvern  did  not  answer  me  for  some  mo- 
ments; then  he  said  slowly: 

"I  dream  of  a  home  set  on  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
overlooking  a  shining  river  that  winds  its  way 
through  a  smiling,  fertile  valley,  and  on  whose 
bosom  great  ships  come  and  go.  Mount  Hood 
stands  guard  beyond,  serene  and  majestic  with 
world-old  knowledge  of  its  creation.  The  home 
is  simple  and  dignified  in  line,  blending  into  the 
landscape  as  a  part  of  the  perfect  whole.  The 
trees  about  it  are  grouped  in  the  perfect  har- 
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mony  that  Dame  Nature  displays  when  un- 
touched by  the  despoiling  hand  of  man." 

He  was  silent  for  a  long  minute,  and  the  light 
in  his  brilliant  blue  eyes  thrilled  me  with  a  strange 
emotion.    I  veiled  my  eyes  and  did  not  speak. 

He  came  and  sat  beside  me  and  took  both  my 
hands  in  his.  His  touch  was  light,  yet  it  seemed 
to  hold  me  as  if  it  were  made  of  steel.  I  trem- 
bled, and  tried  to  pull  my  hands  from  his  grasp ; 
then  I  sat  very  still,  listening  to  his  low,  mur- 
mured words. 

"Within  the  home  is  my  mate,  a  woman  whose 
exquisite  beauty  has  caught  and  held  me  in  bond- 
age since  the  first  moment  I  looked  on  her. 
Letha — the  name  suits  you  well,  'the  waters  of 
forgetfulness.'  When  I  am  with  you  I  know 
only  one  thing.  I  love  you,  and  you  must  be  my 
wife." 

His  arms  held  me  close;  I  was  swept  by  a 
storm  of  emotions  that  entranced  and  frightened 
me. 

Yet  in  the  same  instant  my  mind  was  troubled 
with  a  vague  fear.  It  was  as  if  my  soul  strove 
to  send  a  warning  to  chill  the  ardor  that  swept 
me  out  and  away  from  safe,  sure  moorings,  onto 
an  unknown  and  uncharted  sea  of  emotions.  For 
an  instant  I  heeded  it;  I  struggled  to  free  my- 
self from  his  embrace. 
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His  grasp  tightened,  and  he  laughed  softly: 
"You  are  frightened  because  you  do  not  know 
what  love  means.  You  are  a  snow-maiden, 
chilled  by  an  intellect  that  sways  your  mind.  All 
the  long  days  that  I  have  held  myself  with  a  hand 
of  steel,  not  daring  to  touch  even  the  fold  of 
your  gown,  lest  I  should  speak  too  soon!" 

For  a  long  time  we  were  silent,  the  boat  floated 
idly,  and  the  banks  went  slipping  by  like  a  dream 
world  that  lay  far  away.  This  only  was  real :  the 
clasp  of  his  arm  about  me,  his  love  that  kindled 
mine.  I  said  to  myself  that  here,  at  last,  was  my 
true  mate,  the  man  who  could  fill  my  life  to  such 
completion  that  all  else  was  blotted  out.  I  ex- 
ulted in  his  powerful  personality  that  dominated 
mine  completely.  All  my  life  I  had  gone  my 
own  way,  gay  and  willful,  heeding  only  my  own 
desires.  Here  was  a  will  stronger  than  mine. 
The  sense  of  his  power  over  me  thrilled  me  into  a 
glad  surrender,  where  only  the  woman  who  loved 
had  a  right  to  existence. 

All  that  had  been  the  end  and  aim  of  my  life 
before  went  crashing  to  earth ;  my  ambitions  were 
lost  in  the  mazes  of  this  new  emotion  that  bewil- 
dered me  with  its  radiance. 

"You  will  marry  me  soon?"  he  questioned  at 
last.    "I  have  waited  patiently  until  now,  but  I 
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cannot  endure  the  hours  without  you  much 
longer.  I  am  wild  to  possess  you  wholly,  to  say 
to  the  world  at  large:  'This  woman  is  my  wife.' 
Let  it  be  soon!" 

"When  father  returns  from  the  East,"  I  said 
shyly,  my  voice  so  low  that  he  bent  his  head  to 
hear  my  words.  "Then — but  not  before.  It  will 
not  be  long,  only  a  few  weeks  at  the  most;  per- 
haps even  sooner.  We  must  wait  for  him.  I 
could  not  be  married  without  his  knowledge  and 
blessing,  Tor  he  is  the  dearest  father  on  earth. 
Always  he  has  yielded  to  my  whims  and  my  de- 
sires, giving  me  my  own  way  in  everything,  ask- 
ing in  return  only  that  I  should  be  content.  He 
will  not  object.  He  will  be  glad,  for  he  has  often 
urged  me  to  abandon  my  work,  and  has  said  that 
above  all  else  he  would  like  to  see  me  a  happy 
wife." 

I  whispered  the  last  word,  for  a  sudden  fear 
caught  and  held  me  for  an  instant,  yet  it  van- 
ished at  the  touch  of  his  lips,  and  his  voice,  say- 
ing: 

"We  will  wait  for  him.  It  is  his  just  due.  I 
will  subdue  the  desire  that  assails  me  to  urge  you 
to  consent  to  an  immediate  marriage.  We  will 
start  the  new  life  with  his  consent  and  his  bless- 
ing.   I  do  not  want  even  a  shadow  of  regret  to 
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mar  our  crossing  of  its  threshold.  I  want  you 
to  be  wholly  happy,  radiant  and  wonderful  in  the 
new  beauty  that  will  come  when  you  are  my 
wife." 

Again,  for  a  brief  instant,  a  strange  fear 
touched  my  mind.  I  remembered  his  saying,  "I 
worship  beauty  as  some  men  worship  their 
God." 

Was  it  only  my  physical  beauty  that  caught 
and  held  his  adoration?  Some  day  it  might  van- 
ish; it  was  a  possession  that  many  women  had 
held  for  a  time,  during  youth's  golden  day,  and 
then  had  lost  as  the  slow,  sure  years  crept  upon 
them.  For  a  moment  I  was  frightened,  terrified ; 
then  I  pushed  the  feeling  away  impatiently.  I 
did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  in  my  new-found 
happiness.  I  would  take  the  present  as  it  was, 
and  drain  the  cup  of  joy  to  the  last  drop.  I 
would  enter  into  my  woman's  heritage,  old  as  life 
itself,  and  love  and  be  loved,  regardless  of  the 
morrow. 

We  fell  to  making  happy  plans  for  our  life 
together.  We  talked  of  the  house  in  which  we 
would  live,  of  the  journeys  we  would  take  to  see 
wonderful  places  in  the  world  that  we  knew  only 
by  words  of  others. 

And,  at  last,  when  my  lover  turned  the  boat 
about,  and  we  sped  swiftly  toward  the  city  that 
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would  soon  contain  our  home,  all  my  doubts  and 
fears  were  laid  at  rest. 

I  only  knew  that  I  was  very  happy,  thrilling 
with  a  joy  that  was  new  and  wonderful.  I  said 
to  myself  that  all  these  years  I  had  been  asleep. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

The  rain  beat  against  my  window  pane  when  I 
wakened  early  the  following  morning.  I  looked 
out  on  a  city  that  was  dark  and  gray.  Yet  I 
scarcely  knew  that  it  rained,  nor  did  I  heed  the 
wind  that  swept  the  drops  against  my  face  when 
I  left  for  the  office. 

I  was  living  in  a  new  world.  The  stone  wall 
that  had  stood  firm  between  work  and  play  van- 
ished like  a  mist  before  the  morning  sun.  The 
day  passed  like  a  dream.  I  accomplished  but 
little  at  the  drafting  table.  I  exulted  that  I  was 
capable  of  the  flood  of  emotion  that  swept  me 
into  this  new  and  marvelous  world. 

I  had  always  been  completely  absorbed  by  the 
thing  that  held  my  attention  for  the  moment. 
Whether  it  had  been  work  or  play,  I  had  thrown 
my  whole  being  into  it.  Now  I  concentrated  on 
this  new  love  that  held  full  sway,  that  I  might 
not  miss  a  single  moment  of  joy. 

Ten  wonderful  days  came  and  went.  Then  a 
telegram  called  my  lover  to  San  Francisco.  It 
was  imperative,  and  could  not  be  disregarded. 
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He  said  that  he  would  go  immediately  and  return 
within  the  week. 

Father  had  written  that  he  would  be  with  me 
Wednesday  of  the  following  week,  and  we  ar- 
ranged that  this  should  be  our  wedding  day. 

He  was  to  leave  on  the  midnight  train,  and  the 
evening  that  we  spent  together  was  touched  with 
the  sorrow  of  our  brief  parting.  Never  had  my 
lover  been  so  dear  to  me.  He  wooed  me  with  a 
passionate  adoration  that  kindled  an  answering 
flame  in  my  heart.  When,  at  last,  the  moment 
came  when  he  must  go,  I  clung  to  him,  sobbing, 
with  complete  abandon  to  the  grief  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

A  wild  desire  swept  over  me;  he  should  not 
leave  me  behind.  A  grim  fear  had  caught  and 
held  me  in  its  grasp,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was 
going  out  of  my  life  forever. 

For  an  instant  his  grasp  tightened  about  me; 
then  he  put  me  away  with  a  mighty  effort.  The 
door  closed  behind  him.  The  click  of  the  closing 
latch  struck  my  heart  like  the  sharp  thrust  of  a 
knife.  I  was  alone,  and  the  night  was  wild  and 
dark,  and  I  feared  the  empty  hours  to  come. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  office  the  following  day.  I 
telephoned  that  I  had  a  severe  headache,  and  the 
manager  was  sympathetic,  and  said  that  I  must 
rest  for  a  few  days,  as  the  strain  of  constant  work 
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had  worn  on  my  nerves.  He  gave  me  a  vacation 
of  a  week,  and  insisted  that  I  must  not  even  look 
in  the  direction  of  the  office  during  that  time. 
Then  I  would  be  ready  for  work  again,  and  they 
would  need  my  assistance  vitally,  as  they  were 
very  busy. 

I  assented  listlessly,  and  hung  up  the  receiver 
with  a  feeling  of  relief.  I  wandered  restlessly 
about  the  rooms  during  the  forenoon,  from  the 
piano  to  the  drafting  table,  and  then  to  my  book- 
shelves. But  at  last,  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  put 
on  my  wraps  and  went  out  into  the  streets  for  a 
brief  walk  in  the  open  air. 

The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  it  lashed  the 
stinging  drops  of  rain  against  my  cheeks.  The 
storm  brought  me  a  queer  comfort.  It  was  as  if 
the  wind  swept  away  a  cloud  that  had  hovered 
over  me  all  day.  I  turned  a  corner  of  the  street, 
when  suddenly  a  wild  gust  flung  me  against  a 
slight  figure.  I  threw  out  my  arms  in  an  effort 
to  maintain  my  balance,  and  in  that  instant  I 
came  face  to  face  with  Elizabeth  Batchelor. 

I  knew  her  instantly,  though  long  years  had 
elapsed  since  last  I  saw  her. 

"Elizabeth!"  I  cried  breathlessly,  and  held  her 
close  in  my  arms  for  an  instant.  "Dear  girl, 
what  a  wonderful  wind  to  blow  you  straight  into 
my  arms !    Come  home  with  me  this  instant,  out 
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of  the  storm,  where  we  can  talk  to  our  heart's 
content.  Oh,  how  often  have  I  thought  of  you, 
and  wondered  where  you  were,  what  you  were 
doing,  and  how  the  years  had  treated  you !  Now 
that  I  hold  you  fast,  I  shall  not  let  you  go  again." 

I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  and  we  turned  about 
and  faced  the  wind  that  had  increased  to  a  fury. 
It  swirled  about  us,  struggling  to  grasp  our 
bodies  firmly  and  throw  them  to  the  pavement. 
It  took  all  our  strength  to  resist,  and  we  were 
breathless  when  we  reached  the  apartment 
house. 

Hand  in  hand  we  entered  my  rooms,  and  when 
the  door  closed  behind  us  we  looked  long  into  one 
another's  face.  The  old  Elizabeth  looked  out  at 
me  from  the  depths  of  her  violet  eyes.  She  had 
changed  but  little,  I  thought,  in  my  first  glimpse 
of  her.  In  former  days  we  had  been  almost  of 
the  same  height ;  now  I  was  much  the  taller,  and 
she  looked  up  at  me  and  smiled,  as  she  said : 

"How  the  years  have  changed  you,  Letha,  from 
the  girl  not  quite  sixteen,  who  said  good-by  to  me 
eight  long  years  ago !  I  cannot  realize  that  you 
are  one  and  the  same  person.  Several  times  I 
have  passed  you  on  the  street,  of  late,  and  I  won- 
dered if  it  were  really  you.  I  did  not  speak,  be- 
cause I  could  not  be  quite  sure.  You  did  not  no- 
tice me  in  the  crowd." 
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"Ah,  but  I  felt  your  presence,  Elizabeth!"  I 
said  earnestly.  "You  have  been  often  in  my 
mind  of  late,  and  I  have  even  dreamed  of  you  by 
night.  You  see  that  I  have  not  forgotten  you, 
dear  girl.  I  am  so  happy  to  find  you  again.  Do 
you  remember  the  day  that  you  asked  me  to  call 
you  Elizabeth  and  pretend  that  you  were  my  big 
sister?" 

We  fell  into  eager  talk  of  bygone  days  at  the 
sawmill.  She  asked  where  my  father  was,  and 
said  that  she  had  often  been  grateful  to  him  for 
the  happy  months  that  she  spent  in  his  employ- 
ment. But  she  did  not  mention  Bob,  and  I  re- 
frained from  speaking  his  name,  though  it  was 
often  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  I  asked  her  where 
she  was  stopping  in  the  city,  and  when  she  men- 
tioned a  small  hotel,  I  went  to  the  telephone  and 
called  the  woman  in  charge  of  it,  and  told  her  that 
Miss  Batchelor  would  spend  the  night  with  me, 
adding  laughingly:  "I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
that  the  storm  has  swept  her  out  into  the  open 
country." 

We  changed  our  clothes,  that  were  damp  with 
rain,  and  Elizabeth  put  on  a  house  gown  of  mine 
that  trailed  behind  her  on  the  floor  as  she  walked. 
We  braided  our  hair,  letting  it  hang  down  our 
backs,  and  we  were  very  merry.  We  cooked  din- 
ner in  the  tiny  kitchenette,  and  Elizabeth  laughed 
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aloud  as  together  we  washed  the  dishes,  and  put 
them  away  in  their  places. 

"What  fun!"  she  said  softly.  "It's  as  if  we 
were  two  little  girls  playing  house  together." 

And  then  I  insisted  eagerly:  "You  must  come 
and  stay  for  a  while  with  me,  Elizabeth.  I  am 
going  to  take  a  week  of  vacation,  and  I  feared 
that  the  days  would  be  long  and  lonely.  Now  we 
will  visit  together  and  be  very  gay  and  happy. 
The  hours  will  pass  like  a  flash.  I  shall  not  take 
no  for  an  answer." 

After  a  little  she  consented.  She  said  that  she 
had  accepted  a  position  in  a  lumber  office,  to  be- 
gin work  the  first  of  the  month.  She  would  spend 
a  week  with  me,  and  then  leave  to  enter  on  her 
new  duties. 

We  talked  eagerly  of  the  past,  and  Elizabeth 
asked  many  questions  regarding  my  work  and 
my  amusements.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  all 
that  concerned  me,  but  spoke  but  little  of  herself. 

At  last  I  said  softly:  "And  now  tell  me  of 
yourself,  Elizabeth.  Where  have  you  spent  the 
years  since  you  left  the  mill?  Has  life  been  kind 
to  you,  or  cruel?" 

"Both  kind  and  cruel,"  she  said  gently, 
smiling  with  a  patient  look  about  her  mouth 
that  touched  me  into  a  storm  of  tenderness 
toward  her. 
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"I  left  the  mill  to  go  home.  Father  wrote  me 
that  mother  was  very,  very  ill,  and  I  must  come 
at  once  if  I  wished  to  say  good-by  to  her  before 
she  went  away  from  us  forever.  I  had  not  been 
home  for  several  years,  and  I  was  wild  with  re- 
morse. I  left  the  mill  without  a  farewell  word  to 
any  one.  Your  father  was  away  at  the  time,  and 
I  resigned  suddenly,  and  went  without  any  ex- 
planation to  the  man  in  charge  of  the  office.  The 
journey  home  seemed  endless,  the  hours  were 
heartsick,  and  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
weary  miles  that  separated  me  from  mother.  But 
God  was  good,  after  all,  for  I  reached  home  be- 
fore she  passed  away.  I  spent  an  hour  alone  with 
her,  and  then  she  asked  me  to  call  the  others,  and 
she  bade  us  the  last  good-by. 

"Father  is  a  minister  in  a  small  town  in  the  far 
East,  and  there  were  three  children  younger  than 
I.  Mother  asked  me  to  stay  at  home  and  take 
her  place  as  best  I  could  until  they  were  all  of  an 
age  when  they  could  care  for  themselves.  I 
promised,  and  I  remained  East  until  a  month 
ago.  The  two  boys  have  finished  school  and  are 
very  successful  out  in  the  business  world.  My 
sister,  just  twenty-two  years  old,  is  happily  mar- 
ried to  a  man  of  wealth.  Father  is  devoted  to 
her,  and  is  also  very  fond  of  his  son-in-law.  She 
has  a  large  house,  and  insisted  that  father  and  I 
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come  and  make  our  home  with  her.  So  we  went, 
and  we  were  with  her  when  her  son  was  born. 
Father  was  so  delighted  that  he  could  hardly 
leave  his  grandson,  even  for  an  hour.  The  little 
chap  is  eight  months  old  now,  and  they  are  the 
greatest  chums! 

"When  I  felt  that  my  presence  was  not  needed 
any  longer,  that  I  had  fulfilled  my  promise  to 
mother,  I  told  them  all  good-by  and  came  away. 
I  longed  for  the  West  and  freedom  in  which  I 
could  earn  my  own  living,  and  be  independent  of 
any  one.  And  that  is  all  of  my  story,  a  common- 
place round  of  daily  duties,  untouched  by  ro- 
mance of  any  kind.  Yet  I  rejoice  in  those  years 
as  the  best  part  of  my  life.  I  devoted  my  whole 
existence  to  the  family  cares,  and  I  found  a  peace 
in  duties  well  done  that  repaid  me  a  hundred- 
fold." 

"Dear  Elizabeth,"  I  said  lovingly,  as  I  took 
both  her  hands  in  mine,  "life  is  only  beginning 
for  you  now.  I  know,  just  as  well  as  I  know  that 
I  am  this  instant  holding  your  hands,  that  happi- 
ness is  hiding  only  around  the  corner  from  you. 
Elizabeth" — my  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper — 
"have  you  forgotten  Bob?  I  believe  that  he  loves 
you  now  the  same  as  he  did  eight  years  ago.  Let 
me  tell  him  that  you  are  here,  Elizabeth.  Ah,  do, 
dear  girl,  do!" 
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She  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time ;  then  she  said 
slowly  and  gravely : 

"No,  Letha,  not  yet.  Some  day,  perhaps,  but 
not  now." 

I  entreated  eagerly,  but  she  refused  to  yield. 
At  last  I  said  impatiently:  "Ah!  Elizabeth,  how 
can  you  be  so  cold  and  hard?  You  do  not  love 
him,  after  all.  I  thought  that  you  did.  You  must 
have  cared  once.  Dear  Bob,  so  big  and  splendid 
and  true!" 

She  smiled  up  at  me  with  eyes  that  somehow 
touched  me  to  sudden  tears. 

"You  must  not  wrong  me,  Letha.  I  do  love 
Bob,  more  than  mere  words  can  tell.  It  is  be- 
cause I  love  him  so  dearly  that  I  refuse  to  let 
you  tell  him  that  I  am  here.  Let  me  work  out 
my  own  destiny.  Be  patient  with  me  yet  a  while. 
It  will  all  come  right  some  day,  some  way.  But 
we  must  not  force  the  issue.  It  must  come  of  its 
own  accord,  if  it  comes  at  all." 

She  kissed  me  quickly  and  went  to  the  piano 
and  began  to  play.  As  I  listened  the  years 
seemed  to  magically  vanish,  and  I  was  back  at 
the  mill  and  Bob  sat  near,  watching  Elizabeth  as 
he  used  to  do.  The  melody  of  the  old  Scotch 
songs  that  he  loved  rose  and  fell,  and  almost  I 
seemed  to  hear  him  hum  them  in  his  deep  bass 
voice,  that  sounded  like  the  buzzing  of  a  giant 
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bumble  bee.     I  closed  my  eyes,  that  the  vision 
might  be  more  real. 

Suddenly  she  began  to  play  the  spinning-wheel 
song  that  I  had  always  loved.  I  sat  quite  still,  a 
quick  remembrance  of  my  lover  springing  into 
my  mind.  Curiously  disquieting  my  thoughts 
were;  the  tempestuous  emotion  that  filled  my 
heart  seemed  oddly  unworthy,  compared  to  the 
love  that  Elizabeth  held  in  her  soul  for  Bob. 


CHAPTER   XX 

Elizabeth  had  been  with  me  for  five  days,  and 
she  had  grown  so  dear  during  that  time  that  I 
loved  her  as  if  she  were,  in  very  truth,  my  sister. 

When  I  looked  down  on  her  from  my  superior 
height  I  laughingly  called  her  "little  sister."  We 
were  very  gay  and  happy,  almost  like  two  chil- 
dren at  play. 

Daily  letters  came  from  my  lover,  but  I  did  not 
speak  of  him  to  Elizabeth.  I  counted  the  hours 
till  his  return,  and  they  ran  swiftly  away,  into 
the  brief  past. 

Virginia  came  to  visit  us,  and  she  loved  Eliza- 
beth also,  responding  to  the  sweetness  of  her  per- 
sonality with  quick  understanding.  The  days 
were  dark  and  gloomy,  the  storm  still  fretted 
about  the  great  apartment  house,  and  swept  the 
streets  in  angry  gusts.  The  rain  fell  steadily, 
settling  at  last  to  a  dreary  drizzle  that  seemed 
determined  to  continue  forever  and  a  day.  But 
with  Elizabeth  by  my  side  the  dark  days  were 
filled  with  happiness. 

Virginia  rejoiced  in  my  week  of  vacation,  and 
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came  often  to  my  apartment.  She  loved  to  hear 
Elizabeth  play,  and  often  sang  for  us.  Her  glori- 
ous voice  seemed  to  catch  new  melody  when  Eliz- 
abeth played  her  accompaniment.  So  the  hours 
passed,  filled  with  laughter  and  music. 

The  evening  of  the  fifth  day  Elizabeth  seemed 
a  little  weary,  and  I  insisted  that  she  rest  in  a 
comfortable  chair  while  I  washed  the  dishes  and 
put  them  away,  after  our  dinner  was  over.  We 
prepared  all  of  our  meals,  and  Elizabeth  taught 
me  how  to  cook  many  simple  dishes  that  were 
dainty  and  nutritious.  She  was  skilled  in  the  art 
of  homekeeping,  and  I  asked  her  to  teach  me  all 
that  she  could  in  the  few  days  we  were  together. 

She  was  unusually  silent  all  the  evening.  I 
read  aloud  out  of  a  favorite  book,  feeling  that  she 
wished  to  rest  without  speaking.  But  at  last  I 
laid  it  on  the  table,  and  we  fell  into  idle  talk  of 
bygone  days  at  the  big  red  sawmill.  Suddenly  I 
longed  intensely  that  Elizabeth  and  Bob  should 
know  their  happiness  now,  without  waiting  for 
the  slow  months  to  bring  about  the  issue.  I  did 
not  want  to  enter  into  my  new  life  of  radiant  joy 
and  leave  her  lonely  through  the  dark  winter 
days. 

I  went  to  her  and  put  my  arms  about  her,  as  I 
said  softly: 

"Let  me  tell  Bob  that  you  are  here.     Why 
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should  you  delay  and  waste  all  these  precious  mo- 
ments that  might  be  so  wonderful  for  both  of 
you?  Why  should  you  deny  him  the  joy  that  he 
has  earned,  many  times  over  ?  Let  me  go  to  that 
telephone  now,  and  call  the  telegraph  office  and 
send  him  a  message  to  come  at  once.  Please,  lit- 
tle sister,  do  grant  my  request  I" 

To  my  dismay,  she  hid  her  face  against  my 
shoulder  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
I  slipped  into  the  big  chair  beside  her  and  held 
her  close  in  my  arms,  soothing  and  comforting 
her  with  soft  spoken  words. 

At  last  she  grew  quiet,  and  presently  said  bro- 
kenly: 

"I  must  tell  you  something,  Letha,  for  you 
break  my  heart  with  your  loving  insistence.  Af- 
ter you  have  heard  the  story  you  will  understand 
why  I  hesitate  to  yield  to  your  entreaties.  I  am 
not  worthy  of  the  love  of  a  good,  true  man  like 
Bob.  I  cannot  bring  him  the  purity  that  is  his 
just  due  in  a  wife." 

"Hush!"  I  flashed,  in  quick  anger.  "You  are 
worthy  of  an  angel  in  heaven,  Elizabeth !"  I  laid 
my  fingers  on  her  lips,  but  she  took  them  away 
gently. 

"No,  you  must  listen,  Letha.  I  need  you  to 
share  my  secret.  Suddenly  the  burden  has  grown 
too  heavy  for  me  to  bear  alone.    Be  generous,  and 
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let  me  tell  you  all.  Oh,  the  heart-breaking  si- 
lence of  the  long,  long  years!  I  have  thought  so 
often  that  if  in  all  the  world  one  true  woman 
shared  my  dark  secret,  it  would  lighten  my  sor- 
row a  hundredfold.  Listen,  and  do  not  speak 
until  I  have  finished.  And  then,  when  you  know 
all,  tell  me  if  you  still  think  that  I  am  worthy  of 
Bob's  love." 

She  sat  very  still,  and  after  a  long  silence  she 
began  to  speak,  slowly,  as  if  each  word  tore  its 
way  from  the  depths  in  her  soul. 

"I  finished  High  School  when  I  was  not  quite 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  then  I  asked  my 
father  to  send  me  to  the  business  college  for  a 
six  months'  course,  so  that  I  would  be  prepared 
to  go  out  in  the  world  and  earn  my  own  living. 
Father's  salary  as  a  minister  was  small,  and  there 
were  three  children  younger  than  I.  I  felt  that 
I  must  not  let  him  support  me  a  moment  longer 
than  was  necessary.  At  first  he  demurred;  he 
did  not  want  me  to  enter  a  business  life,  he  wished 
me  to  become  a  teacher.  But  I  did  not  want  to 
teach,  and  I  coaxed  and  argued  with  him  till  he 
consented,  and  I  entered  the  college  and  took  the 
course.  I  was  very  quick  to  learn,  and  within 
four  months  I  had  completed  the  work  and  was 
ready  to  take  a  position. 

"An  employment  agency  in  a  big  city  near  our 
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town  often  sent  to  this  school  for  students  to  fill 
positions  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  I  was  of- 
fered my  choice  of  several  vacancies,  and  I  chose 
one  in  a  city  three  hundred  miles  away  from  my 
home.  It  paid  the  best  salary  of  any,  and  I 
longed  to  try  my  wings  in  as  long  a  flight  as  pos- 
sible from  the  home  town  that  had  sheltered  me 
so  closely.  I  was  sure  that  I  would  find  the  work 
easy,  for  I  was  very  skillful  on  the  typewriter. 

"When  I  arrived  in  the  city  I  went  at  once  to 
the  offices  of  the  firm,  and  arranged  to  begin  work 
the  following  Monday  morning.  I  asked  them 
to  direct  me  to  a  good  place  to  live,  and  they 
named  a  small  private  hotel  that  was  only  a  few 
blocks  from  the  office.  I  settled  in  my  new  home 
immediately,  but  for  a  week  I  did  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  any  one.  I  was  very  shy,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  talk  about  me  without  joining  in 
at  all. 

"Six  people  sat  at  the  table  where  I  did.  The 
only  ones  that  matter  were  a  man  and  his  wife 
who  had  the  suite  next  to  the  small  room  that  I 
occupied.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  very 
proud  and  haughty  in  her  bearing,  with  lines  of 
discontent  marring  her  perfect  features.  The 
man " 

She  was  silent  a  long  moment.  "How  shall 
I  make  you  see  him  as  he  appeared  to  me?    I  had 
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known  but  few  men  in  my  short  life,  and  they 
were  ordinary  types,  completely  devoid  of  the 
fascination  that  was  a  part  of  his  personality. 
He  was  not  handsome,  but  that  did  not  detract 
from  his  charm.  He  was  different  from  anv  man 
that  I  had  ever  met,  in  countless  ways.  He  had 
a  gift  of  saying  charming  things  in  happy  phrases 
that  seemed  wonderful.  He  was  very  kind,  smil- 
ingly drawing  me  into  the  general  conversation 
so  that  I  became  one  of  the  group  and  forgot  my 
shyness. 

"His  wife  was  often  sarcastic  in  her  remarks  to 
him.  She  sneered  at  the  small  hotel  with  its  quiet 
people  and  lack  of  gayety.  Sometimes,  in  the 
late  evening,  I  would  hear  her  upbraid  him  for 
his  lack  of  wealth.  Then  anger  against  the 
woman  would  stir  in  my  heart,  and  I  felt  a  great 
sympathy  for  the  man,  who  always  answered  her 
courteously. 

"One  day  she  left  suddenly,  and  he  told  us  that 
she  had  gone  home  for  a  visit.  Weeks  passed, 
and  she  did  not  return.  Then  it  was  whispered 
about  the  hotel  that  she  had  left  him,  and  was  go- 
ing to  secure  a  divorce,  in  order  that  she  might 
marry  a  man  of  great  wealth  whom  she  had 
known  for  a  long  time. 

"I  became  good  friends  with  the  man.  I  was 
lonely,  and  so  was  he.    We  called  one  another  by 
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fanciful  names,  like  children  playing  a  game.  I 
was  'Sunshine/  because  of  my  fair  hair,  and  he 
was  'Dreamer,'  for  he  made  so  many  wonderful 
plans  for  our  future.  And  I  came  to  love  him  as 
I  did  not  know  that  a  woman  could  love  a  man. 
I  was  fascinated  by  him  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  he  had  cast  a  spell  over  me. 
He  made  love  ardently  and  fervently.  As  soon 
as  the  divorce  was  secured  we  were  to  be  married. 
But  weeks  went  by,  and  still  release  did  not  come. 

And  so — at  last "    We  sat  in  silence  while 

the  clock  ticked  the  minutes  away.  I  did  not 
speak,  I  only  held  her  close  in  my  arms. 

"He  wished  me  to  come  to  him  without  waiting 
for  the  final  decree,  that  might  be  delayed  for 
months.  We  would  go  into  another  part  of  the 
city  and  live  together  as  the  man  and  wife  that 
we  would  be  as  soon  as  the  law  would  permit.  I 
loved  him.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  refuse  when  he 
pleaded,  and  so — at  last — I  consented.  I  gave 
up  my  position  and  we  took  a  small  apartment  in 
the  opposite  end  of  the  city.  I  knew  very  few 
people,  and  I  was  so  far  from  home  that  I  did  not 
fear  that  any  one  from  there  would  come  to  see 
me  in  the  city.  I  wrote  my  family  regularly,  as 
if  I  were  still  at  work  in  the  office. 

"I  was  wonderfully  happy.  I  was  guarded 
and  loved  so  that  I  did  not  feel  the  sense  of  guilt 
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that  is  supposed  to  accompany  a  life  such  as  ours. 
For  three  months  my  happiness  continued.  Then 
a  slight  cloud  came  between  us.  I  knew  that 
some  day  I  would  become  a  mother.  He  seemed 
to  resent  the  fact,  as  if  I  alone  were  guilty  in 
some  way  that  excluded  him.  He  was  a  man  who 
worshiped  beauty.  It  was  that  quality  that  at- 
tracted him  to  me  above  all  else,  and,  as  months 
went  on,  I  lost  it.  I  was  sick  all  the  time,  and 
often  he  found  me  in  tears.  I  suffered  in  mind 
and  body  constantly.  He  grew  irritable,  and 
often  we  quarreled  bitterly. 

"One  day  he  came  home  in  an  excellent  mood. 
An  opportunity  had  presented  itself  for  him  to 
go  West  and  become  connected  with  a  wealthy 
firm  as  junior  member.  He  must  leave  at  once 
if  he  accepted  the  proposition.  He  did  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  firm,  and  I  did  not  ask.  It 
was  enough  to  know  that  he  was  going.  As  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  accompany  him, 
he  suggested  that  I  go  to  the  hospital  for  the 
remaining  two  months,  and  join  him  after  all  was 
over  with. 

"I  consented  gladly,  for  above  all  else  I  longed 
for  a  quiet  place  where  I  might  rest  in  peace.  I 
was  glad  that  he  was  going  away,  for  I  thought 
that  when  I  rejoined  him  my  beauty  would  have 
returned,  and  he  would  love  me  as  he  did  at  first. 
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He  deposited  a  sum  of  money  to  my  credit  in  the 
bank,  and  arranged  for  a  private  room  at  the 
hospital. 

"So  far  as  I  am  aware  only  one  person  of  his 
acquaintance  knew  of  our  relationship.  This  was 
a  friend  of  his  who  had  lived  at  the  hotel  where 
I  went  when  first  I  came  to  the  city.  He  said 
that  he  had  requested  this  friend  to  keep  in  touch 
with  me  and  see  that  I  wTas  well  cared  for. 

"He  went  away  in  high  spirits.  He  promised 
to  write  to  me  every  day  and  kissed  me  tenderly 
when  he  said  good-by.  And  then  he  vanished  out 
of  my  life  as  completely  as  if  the  grave  had  swal- 
lowed him.  If  pain  could  expiate  such  a  sin,  I 
would  have  earned  the  divine  right  to  forgiveness 
then  and  there.    My  child  never  lived. 

"When  I  left  the  hospital  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  I  was  bewildered  with  the  crash  of  my 
life.  But  at  last  I  roused  out  of  the  numb  pain 
that  seemed  to  hold  my  mind  in  bondage,  and  I 
hated  the  man  I  once  had  loved  and  thought  only 
of  vengeance.  If  I  could  make  him  suffer,  so  I 
often  told  myself,  then  the  pain  would  grow  less, 
and  perhaps  leave  me  and  enter  into  his  life. 

"I  had  been  out  of  the  hospital  for  a  month 
when  his  friend  came  to  see  me.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  found  out  my  address,  for  I  did  not  reveal 
it  to  any  one  when  I  left  the  hospital.    I  refused 
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to  see  him,  when  his  card  was  brought  to  me,  for 
he  was  a  man  I  had  instinctively  disliked  and 
feared  from  the  first  moment  that  I  met  him.  He 
went  away,  and  the  next  mail  brought  a  letter 
from  him.  He  said  that  he  must  talk  with  me; 
it  was  imperative  and  he  would  not  be  denied. 
If  I  did  not  wish  to  have  my  story  published  from 
the  housetops,  I  would  consent  to  see  him  when 
he  called  next  day.  He  came,  and  I  saw  him. 
He  told  me  briefly  that  the  man  I  once  had  loved 
was  in  Oregon,  and  wished  to  sever  himself  from 
all  connection  with  his  past  life.  He  had  ob- 
tained his  divorce  before  he  left  me,  and  when 
told  that  the  child  was  dead  had  felt  a  great  re- 
lief, as  it  freed  him  from  obligations  that  he  had 
dreaded.  He  was  willing  to  give  me  a  certain 
sum  if  I  would  promise  to  remain  in  the  East 
and  not  seek  him  in  any  way. 

"A  pile  of  bills  was  laid  on  my  lap,  and  I  seized 
them  and  tore  them  into  bits  and  flung  them  into 
the  face  of  the  man  who  offered  them,  and  left 
the  room  without  a  word.  I  think,  as  I  look  back 
on  it  now,  that  I  was  partially  insane  for  a  time. 
I  still  had  funds  in  the  bank,  and  I  drew  out  the 
money  and  left  for  Oregon  on  a  wild  search  for 
the  man  whom,  I  said  in  my  heart,  I  should  kill  if 
ever  I  found  him.  I  haunted  the  streets  of  Port- 
land for  days,  after  I  reached  the  city.    But  at 
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last  I  grew  saner,  and  as  my  money  vanished  I 
looked  for  a  position  in  an  office, 

"I  secured  one  through  an  employment  agency, 
and  gradually  regained  my  health  and  strength, 
and  took  a  pleasure  and  pride  in  my  work.  One 
day  in  the  street  I  met  face  to  face  the  man  who 
had  laid  the  pile  of  bills  on  my  lap.  I  passed  him 
with  averted  face,  in  silence.  He  turned  and  fol- 
lowed me.  He  walked  by  my  side  and  presently 
laid  a  detaining  hand  on  my  arm.  I  shook  off 
his  touch  in  angry  contempt.  He  laughed,  then 
sneeringly  said:  'You  are  a  very  haughty  lady, 
all  of  a  sudden;  I  think  that  I  know  a  way  to 
drag  that  pride  of  yours  in  the  dust.' 

"He  mentioned  that  my  one-time  lover  was  in 
San  Francisco,  and  would  make  his  permanent 
home  there.  I  did  not  answer  him  a  word.  For 
days  he  haunted  my  footsteps,  demanding  many 
things  of  me.  When  I  refused,  my  heart  cold 
with  horror,  he  threatened  that  he  would  whisper 
my  story  wherever  I  went,  until  I  could  not  find  a 
place  to  work  the  length  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"I  went  at  once  to  the  employment  agency  and 
asked  them  if  they  could  not  find  me  a  place  out- 
side the  city.  They  assured  me  that  they  could, 
as  they  had  many  calls  from  the  small  towns  near 
by.  I  told  the  firm  for  whom  I  was  working  that 
I  wished  to  make  a  change  and  go  out  of  the 
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city  on  account  of  my  health.  They  accepted  my 
resignation  with  protest  and  gave  me  an  excellent 
letter  of  recommendation.  By  means  of  this  let- 
ter I  secured  the  position  as  your  father's  private 
secretary.    And  I  found  peace  at  last. 

"Once,  when  your  father  returned  from  San 
Francisco,  I  was  chilled  with  terror,  for  I  thought 
he  looked  at  me  with  a  cold,  searching  glance. 
But  I  think  that  I  must  have  imagined  it, 
for  he  did  not  question  me  in  any  way,  and 
I  remained  in  his  employ  until  I  left  of  my 
own  wish. 

"I  told  Bob  my  story  one  night.  The  words 
seemed  to  speak  themselves  of  their  own  accord. 
I  feared  that  he  was  beginning  to  love  me  with 
all  of  his  great  heart.  I  did  not  wish  him  to  suf- 
fer, and  I  thought  if  he  knew  all  that  he  would 
cease  to  care  for  such  an  unworthy  creature.  But 
he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  despite  the  past.  I 
would  not  consent;  I  could  not.  It  seemed  un- 
fair to  him,  as  if  I  were  taking  an  undue  advan- 
tage of  his  generous  nature.  When  I  was  called 
home,  I  decided  that  I  would  vanish  utterly  from 
his  life.  He  has  not  heard  from  me  all  these 
years.  Perhaps  he  has  ceased  to  love  me,  Letha. 
I  do  not  know." 

Her  low  voice  was  piteous  in  its  appeal.  I  did 
not  speak  for  a  time,  the  chords  of  my  throat 
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tightened  with  a  great  pity.    After  a  long  silence 
I  said  slowly: 

"We  do  not  know,  Elizabeth;  time  must  tell  us 
that.  But  this  I  know:  You  are  Worthy  of  his 
love.  As  you  sinned,  so  have  you  expiated  fully. 
No  judge  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  sentence  you  to 
everlasting  punishment.  If  joy  comes  your  way, 
take  it.    The  right  is  surely  yours." 


CHAPTER   XXI 

When  I  wakened  the  following  morning  one 
thought  was  dominant  in  my  mind.  What  would 
the  day  bring  forth?  The  evening  before,  while 
Elizabeth  was  brushing  and  braiding  her  long 
hair,  I  had  slipped  away  unnoticed  for  an  instant, 
to  Virginia's  apartment.  There  I  had  sent  a 
message  to  Bob,  saying:  "I  wish  to  see  you  im- 
mediately. The  need  is  important  and  impera- 
tive. Shall  expect  you  at  four  to-morrow  after- 
noon." 

I  knew  that  Bob  would  arrive  promptly,  he 
would  not  fail  me.  I  was  frightened  when  I 
thought  of  the  reckless  way  in  which  I  was  or- 
dering the  destiny  of  these  two  lives.  Perhaps,  as 
Elizabeth  suggested,  Bob  had  ceased  to  care.  But 
I  shook  my  head  soberly  at  this  thought.  I  was 
confident  that  love  for  her  still  filled  his  heart, 
excluding  the  image  of  any  other  woman. 

All  day  I  was  restless  and  ill  at  ease.  At  half- 
past  three  in  the  afternoon  I  told  Elizabeth  that 
I  must  go  to  the  office  for  an  hour  or  so  on  im- 
portant business.    I  asked  her  if  she  would  mind 
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staying  alone  for  the  brief  time,  and,  if  chance 
visitors  came,  entertain  them  till  my  return. 

She  smiled  and  answered:  "I  will  write  let- 
ters, and  I  shall  not  be  lonely.  I  have  neglected 
my  family  shamefully  of  late." 

I  left  her  sitting  at  the  table,  her  pen  speeding 
across  the  paper.  I  went  out  into  the  streets  and 
walked  toward  the  river.  The  wind  was  still,  and 
the  rain  fell  softly  and  steadily.  I  did  not  mind 
it  at  all,  and  turned  my  face  up  to  the  sky  to  feel 
the  raindrops  on  my  cheeks.  I  wandered  about 
aimlessly,  and  full  of  anxious  fears.  What  was 
happening  in  that  quiet  room  where  Elizabeth 
was  waiting  for  me?  Did  Bob  arrive  on  time,  I 
wondered  ? 

I  paused  on  the  bridge  that  crossed  the  Willa- 
mette River  and  thoughts  of  my  lover  sprang  into 
my  mind.  The  memory  of  the  golden  day  when 
he  told  me  that  he  loved  me  crowded  all  else  for 
a  time.  For  a  long  while  I  stood  there  in  the  rain, 
motionless,  watching  the  water  and  dreaming  of 
to-morrow. 

Very  near  and  very  dear  he  was  to  me  in  that 
hour.  His  genius  inspired  a  new  reverence.  I 
was  proud  of  his  splendid  work  that  stood  as  a 
monument  to  his  life,  that  all  men  might  see.  I 
said  to  myself  that  a  mind  that  could  conceive 
such  beauty  must  be  true  to  the  best  in  all  things. 
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I  thought  of  the  years  to  come  with  joyous  confi- 
dence. We  two  should  know  happiness  such  as 
was  not  often  granted  to  mere  mortals. 

When  at  last  I  took  my  way  toward  the  apart- 
nent  house  the  gray  night  was  closing  in  on  the 
streets,  and  lights  gleamed  at  me  through  the 
rain  and  mist.  I  stood  for  a  moment  outside  my 
door,  not  daring  to  touch  the  knob  and  open  it. 
Then  I  heard  a  low  murmur  of  voices,  and  I 
tapped  lightly.  The  door  opened  at  my  touch 
and  Elizabeth  stood  before  me. 

For  a  moment  I  stared  at  her  in  bewildered 
wonderment ;  her  radiance  dazzled  me.  Her  vio- 
let eyes  were  illumined  with  a  wonderful  light, 
her  golden  hair  seemed  to  shine  as  if  the  noonday 
sun  was  touching  it  to  sudden  splendor.  A  new 
Elizabeth,  in  very  truth. 

When  I  looked  at  Bob  my  mind  was  hushed 
and  still  with  a  new  humility.  I  felt  abashed  in 
the  presence  of  such  joy,  and  turned  away  to  slip 
out  of  the  room  and  leave  them  alone  in  their  hap- 
piness. But  they  caught  my  hands,  standing  be- 
side me  and  making  me  one  with  them.  Then 
Bob  spoke: 

"  'Tis  a  wonderful  maid  you  are,  Letha,  to  send 
the  message  that  you  did.  Elizabeth  and  I  are 
grateful  to  you.  We  might  not  have  met  for 
weeks  yet.    It  would  have  come  some  day,  though, 
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I  am  sure  of  that.  I  have  said  so  many  times  in 
these  past  years  to  give  me  new  strength  to  bear 
my  burden." 

I  laughed  joyously  as  I  answered:  "I  feel 
very  proud  of  my  courage  in  daring  to  interfere 
with  destiny  and  bring  about  the  meeting  now, 
without  waiting  for  the  slow  months  to  force  the 
issue.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  magician  and  had  only 
to  wave  my  wand  to  perform  all  sorts  of  miracles. 
Elizabeth  and  I  are  going  to  get  dinner  immedi- 
ately, for  I  am  almost  starved.  She  can  cook, 
Bob ;  I  made  quite  sure  of  that  before  I  decided 
to  act  as  your  matrimonial  agent.  We  are  going 
to  prove  the  truth  of  that  assertion  within  the 
next  half  hour." 

I  spread  a  cloth  on  the  library  table  and  ar- 
ranged the  dishes,  while  Elizabeth  was  busy  in 
the  kitchenette.  Very  gay  we  were,  as  we  sat 
long  over  the  coffee.  Often  we  all  three  talked  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  as  we  recalled  the  days 
that  we  had  spent  together  at  the  mill.  Laughter 
bubbled  to  our  lips  and  overflowed. 

After  the  dishes  were  washed  and  put  away  we 
sat  and  watched  Bob,  as  he  rested  in  a  big  chair, 
smoking  a  new  meerschaum  pipe  that  he  had  re- 
cently sent  to  Scotland  for. 

"Do  blow  rings  for  us,  Bob!"  I  said  laugh- 
ingly.    "I  envy  you  that  accomplishment.     It 
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must  be  such  fun  to  smoke  and  dream  and  see  the 
face  of  the  one  you  love  in  those  soft  white  rings ! 
But  you  do  not  need  to  gaze  into  the  smoke- 
wreaths  now,  to  see  Elizabeth." 

"No,  never  again.  We  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow,  Letha.  You  will  be  our  only 
guest.  Elizabeth  and  I  will  go  direct  to  the  mill 
and  arrange  our  new  home  immediately.  Much 
of  the  machinery  for  the  pulp  mill  is  already  on 
the  ground,  and  when  your  father  returns  we 
shall  install  it." 

"He  will  be  here  next  week  Wednesday.  He 
wrote  that  I  might  expect  him  on  that  day  over 
a  week  ago.  How  surprised  he  will  be  when  I 
tell  him  my  wonderful  news !  I  shall  notify  him 
that  he  is  next  on  my  list  and  to  beware  of  the 
future !  He  will  be  very  glad,  Bob,  for  he  is  much 
attached  to  you  and  will  rejoice  with  me  that  you 
and  Elizabeth  have  found  happiness  at  last." 

Bob  smoked  reflectively  for  a  few  moments; 
then  he  said  slowly: 

"Did  your  father  tell  you  that  I  now  have  an 
interest  in  the  business?  We  have  formed  a  new 
company  to  take  over  the  old  mill  and  change  and 
remodel  it  to  conform  with  the  best  ideas  that  we 
have  been  able  to  get  from  studying  the  plant 
where  Roger  is." 

"I  wish  that  you  would  make  your  permanent 
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home  with  father,"  I  said  wistfully.  "I  know 
that  he  must  be  lonely,  at  times.  I  should  like  to 
think  of  the  old  house  as  filled  with  happy  peo- 
ple. Father  will  doubtless  spend  much  of  his 
time  there  now,  since  they  have  dissolved  their 
big  company,  and  all  of  his  interests  are  centered 
in  that  one  place.  Say  that  you  will,  Elizabeth. 
It  would  be  such  a  happy  arrangement  for  all 
concerned.    Will  you?" 

But  she  shook  her  head  gravely.  "No,  it  would 
not  do.  We  must  have  our  own  home,  Bob  and 
I.  We  have  waited  long  for  it  and  have  surely 
earned  the  right.  Come  away  with  us,  Letha,  and 
live  with  your  father,  and  fill  his  home  with  the 
joy  of  your  presence.  He  has  been  so  dear  and 
good  to  you  always,  and  surely  you  can  repay  him 
in  some  small  measure." 

Impatiently  I  answered:  "I  have  other  plans 
for  the  future.  I  will  not  put  them  aside  for  any 
one.  Father  would  not  want  me  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  his  sake.  All  that  he  asks  of  me  is 
to  be  happy.    He  has  said  so  many  times." 

Elizabeth  smiled  at  me  a  little  sadly.  "A  will- 
ful girl  you  are,  Letha,  now,  as  in  the  days  when 
first  I  knew  you.  I  love  you  so  well  that  I  can- 
not find  fault  with  you,  even  when  I  know  that 
you  are  in  the  wrong.  I  know  how  your  father 
feels;  you  are  so  dear  to  him  that  he  considers 
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your  happiness  as  paramount  above  all  else.  Yet 
how  wonderful  it  would  be  for  him  if,  for  once  in 
your  life,  you  would  lay  aside  your  own  desires, 
and  consider  his.  Learn  the  joy  of  serving 
others." 

But  I  did  not  respond  to  her  suggestion. 
In  my  life  I  had  never  known  guidance,  and  I 
resented  it.  Self -centered  I  was,  that  I  acknowl- 
edged, but  I  saw  no  reason  why  that  was  wrong. 
My  life  was  my  own,  to  live  as  seemed  best  to 
me. 

I  put  my  arm  about  Elizabeth  and  whispered : 

"Some  day  soon  you  will  know  why  I  cannot 
come  and  make  my  home  at  the  mill.  I  have  a 
secret  that  is  all  mine  as  yet,  but  you  shall  share  it 
very  soon." 

Suddenly  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  for  my  ears  had 
caught  a  quick  step  outside  my  door.  Such  a 
flame  of  joy  surged  through  me  that  instinctively 
I  clasped  my  hands  above  my  heart  to  still  its  wild 
throbbing. 

A  light  tap  sounded.  Radiant  with  happiness, 
I  opened  the  door  and  laid  my  hand  in  my  lover's. 
For  a  long  moment  we  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes.  At  his  touch  the  world  was  shut  out,  noth- 
ing mattered  but  our  love.  Then  he  entered  the 
room,  and  I  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and 
turned  to  present  him  to  Elizabeth  and  Bob. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

A  strange  hush  had  fallen  over  the  room.  Eliz- 
abeth was  looking  at  Mr.  Malvern,  her  face  color- 
less, her  violet  eyes  dilated  with  an  expression  of 
terror.  For  a  moment  they  stared  at  one  an- 
other. Then  she  crouched  in  her  chair,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands  with  a  low  sob  of  anguish. 
Bob  had  risen  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  blazing  with  a 
fire  that  frightened  and  terrified  me. 

Mr.  Malvern  stood  motionless  for  a  long  mo- 
ment ;  then  he  turned  to  me  and  held  out  his  hands 
with  an  appealing  gesture.  In  that  instant  the 
truth  flashed  upon  me  with  a  blaze  that  seemed  to 
sear  my  very  soul. 

"Not  you!  Not  you!"  I  said,  in  a  low  voice 
that  seemed  to  strangle  me.  I  put  my  hands  to 
my  throat ;  something  there  was  choking  me. 

He  did  not  reply,  and  I  went  swiftly  to  Eliza- 
beth and  pulled  her  hands  from  her  face. 

"Say  that  he  is  not  the  man!"  I  demanded 
wildly.  "Elizabeth,  answer!  Do  you  want  to 
kill  me?"    I  shook  her  in  my  anguish. 

Bob  caught  and  held  me  with  a  mighty  grip. 
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His  breath  was  coming  in  great  gasps,  like  a  man 
exhausted  in  a  race. 

"Tell  him  to  go,"  he  panted,  "or,  as  there  is  a 
God  above  us,  I  shall  kill  him." 

I  freed  myself  from  his  grasp  and  sprang  to  the 
door  and  opened  it. 

"Go!"  I  whispered  tensely.  "Go,  before  mur- 
der is  committed  here  in  this  room!" 

My  lover  closed  the  door  and  stood  with  his 
back  against  it. 

"I  shall  not  stir  a  step  until  you  give  me  your 
promise  that  you  will  see  me  to-morrow  and  let 
me  explain  all  to  you.  I  do  not  deny  my  guilt ; 
that  would  be  useless.  I  stand  condemned  in 
your  sight.  But  I  have  a  right  to  plead  my  case. 
No  just  judge  sentences  a  man  until  the  evidence 
is  all  in." 

His  brilliant  blue  eyes  looked  into  mine,  confi- 
dent and  unafraid. 

Bob  took  a  step  toward  us.  A  wild  terror 
seized  me. 

"I  promise  you;  go!  go!  go!"  I  whispered  in 
anguish. 

The  door  opened  and  shut,  and  he  vanished 
from  our  sight,  Bob  had  taken  Elizabeth  in  his 
arms  and  was  holding  her  close  in  a  mighty  pas- 
sion of  tenderness.  He  sat  down  in  a  great  chair 
and  cuddled  her  against  his  breast,  as  a  mother 
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might  a  hurt  child.  They  did  not  look  at  me.  In 
that  hour  they  did  not  remember  my  existence. 
At  last  Elizabeth  slipped  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  clung  to  him,  trembling  like  a  leaf  in  a  wild 
wind. 

I  turned  away  and  went  into  my  bedroom  and 
stood  by  the  window,  staring  out  into  the  black 
night. 

How  long  I  stood  there  I  do  not  know.  It 
might  have  been  hours,  or  minutes.  I  could  not 
think.  My  mind  was  a  blank  that  refused  to 
register  a  single  thought.  I  was  roused  at  last  by 
a  light  shining  in  the  room.  Then  some  one  came 
to  my  side  and  put  soft  hands  against  my  burning 
cheeks.  I  turned  and  looked  about  me,  like  one 
blinded. 

Gradually  the  mist  cleared  before  my  eyes  and 
I  saw  that  Elizabeth  stood  beside  me,  looking  at 
me  with  sorrowful  gaze.  I  shrank  from  her  and 
pushed  her  away  with  rude  hands. 

"Don't  touch  me.  I  hate  you!  You  have 
taken  him  from  me!  I  shall  never  know  happi- 
ness again.  Oh,  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth !  Say  that 
it  is  all  a  terrible  dream!" 

I  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs  that  seemed 
to  tear  their  way  from  the  utmost  depths  of 
my  being. 

Gentle  arms  encircled  me,  a  loving  voice  mur- 
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• 
mured  words  of  comfort  that  fell  on  my  ears  un- 
heeded. 

A  wild  resolution  took  complete  possession  of 
me.  I  would  go  out  into  the  night  and  find  him. 
I  knew  the  hotel  where  he  made  his  home  while  in 
the  city.  I  wTould  go  to  him  there,  and  tell  him 
that  I  loved  him  so  well  that  nothing  else  in  all  the 
world  counted  beside  it. 

I  went  to  the  wardrobe  and  took  out  my  wraps 
and  put  them  on.  I  started  for  the  door  when 
Elizabeth  sprang  in  front  of  me. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  demanded 
sharply. 

"I  am  going  to  him — the  man  whom  I  love. 
Stand  aside  and  let  me  open  the  door." 

She  locked  the  door  with  a  quick  turn  of  her 
wrist,  and  held  the  key  in  her  hand.  She  seemed 
to  grow  taller  and  loom  above  me,  as  she  said  in 
a  clear,  low  voice : 

"I  will  not  see  you  ruin  your  life  forever.  I 
will  hold  you  here  in  this  room  until  your  reason 
returns.  Letha,  dear  girl,  listen  to  me!  He 
would  not  make  you  happy.  He  loves  you  only 
for  your  beauty,  as  once  he  loved  me.  Let  my 
suffering  answer  for  you  also." 

A  mist  seemed  to  close  in  about  me,  and  out  of 
it  looked  Elizabeth's  face.  For  a  long  time  I 
studied  it  curiously,  as  if  it  were  the  face  of  a 
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stranger.  I  seemed  to  see  her  more  clearly 
than  ever  before.  The  violet  eyes  were  touched 
with  sadness,  there  were  patient  lines  about 
the  mouth,  and  the  shadow  of  a  pain  endured 
silently. 

Slowly  I  took  off  my  wraps  and  put  them 
away.  I  knew  that  all  was  at  an  end  between  my 
love  and  me.  Always  that  face  would  stand  be- 
tween us,  and  my  joy  would  turn  to  ashes  on  my 
head  if  I  dared  attempt  to  seize  it. 

I  threw  myself,  face  downward,  on  the  bed,  and 
I  lay  motionless.  In  the  depths  of  my  soul  a 
mighty  war  waged  itself.  The  good  and  bad 
angels  of  my  life  struggled  together  for  suprem- 
acy. The  storm-racked  creature  held  in  the 
grasp  of  passionate  love,  gave  way  slowly  to  the 
pure  spirit  of  womanhood,  that  dwelt  in  the  body, 
as  in  a  temple.  In  those  hours  my  whole  life 
went  by  in  grave  review. 

I  saw  myself  in  a  new  light.  Always  I  had 
known  no  will  but  my  own.  I  had  pursued  my 
path,  seeking  only  my  own  happiness,  blindly  ig- 
noring the  rights  of  others.  Now  had  come  a 
crisis  in  my  life. 

The  road  turned,  and  no  longer  did  the  way 
lie  straight  before  me,  to  be  traveled  with  joyous 
confidence  in  my  divine  right  to  gladness,  regard- 
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less  of  others.  I  was  forced  now  to  lay  aside  a 
great  desire,  that  I  had  almost  grasped  with 
eager,  reckless  hand. 

True,  my  lover  would  come  on  the  morrow.  I 
could  go  away  with  him,  if  I  wished  to  do  so.  No 
hand  would  stay  me  then.  Yet  I  knew  that  it 
would  not  be.  A  force  stronger  than  my  mere 
will  was  at  work.  It  was  slowly  strangling  the 
passionate  love  that  I  had  given  full  sway. 

Hours  went  by.  The  city  slept,  the  wind  was 
stilled.  Elizabeth  had  turned  out  the  light,  and 
the  night  seemed  brooding  over  us  like  a  merciful 
spirit,  bringing  comfort  and  peace  at  last. 

I  sat  up  and  put  out  my  hand  in  the  darkness 
to  see  if  I  could  feel  Elizabeth.  My  touch  en- 
countered the  soft  fold  of  her  gown,  as  she  sat 
beside  me.  Instantly  her  little  hands  caught  mine 
and  held  them  close.  In  that  moment  my  soul 
was  born  anew. 

"Sister  Elizabeth!"  I  said  softly. 

The  clock  struck  four.  I  arose  and  went  to  the 
window.  Far  away,  over  the  hills,  the  gray  dawn 
was  hiding,  waiting  to  bring  a  new  day  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  It  should  usher 
me  into  a  new  life.  I  held  my  head  high  in  splen- 
did courage.  I  determined  that  I  would  face  the 
future  steadily,  serene  and  unafraid,  and  conquer 
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the  self  that  had  proved  unworthy.  I  would  learn 
from  Elizabeth  the  joy  of  serving  others.  I  real- 
ized that  the  change  could  not  come  all  in  a  mo- 
ment. It  must  be  the  slow  growth  of  months, 
when  often  I  would  weary  of  my  high  resolves, 
and  be  tempted  to  fling  them  aside  and  know 
only  my  own  will. 

When  those  dark  hours  came  I  would  flee  to 
the  silence  of  the  hills  and  fight  my  way  back  to 
the  peace  and  security  that  life  held  for  all  who 
would  accept  the  priceless  gift. 

Elizabeth  came  and  stood  beside  me,  her  arm 
encircling  me  in  loving  embrace.  We  stood  by 
the  open  window,  looking  out  on  the  sleeping 
city.  The  rain  had  ceased  entirely.  The  sky  was 
clear,  and  countless  silver  stars  looked  down  on 
us.  I  wondered  how  many  nations  they  had 
watched,  in  their  rise  and  fall,  through  the  seons. 

A  sense  of  my  own  insignificance  swept  over 
me — only  one  of  the  vast  throng  of  humanity 
that  surged  over  the  earth,  toiling,  striving,  play- 
ing, dreaming;  good,  bad,  and  indifferent — all 
were  there. 

"Why,  Elizabeth,"  I  said  suddenly,  "this  is 
your  wedding  day.  We  must  tell  the  stars  good 
morning,  and  go  to  sleep.  You  must  not  go  to 
Bob  weary  and  heavy-eyed.  I  want  you  to  be  the 
loveliest  bride  that  this  gray  old  world  ever  held. 
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It  is  going  to  be  a  perfect  day.     Happy  is  the 
bride  that  the  sun  shines  on." 

We  slept  at  last  and  did  not  waken  until  long 
after  the  sun  had  gilded  the  city  with  gold,  and 
the  new  day  had  entered  into  being. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

At  ten  o'clock  the  telephone  summoned  me.  I 
was  alone,  for  Elizabeth  had  gone  with  Bob  to 
make  final  arrangements  for  the  wedding,  which, 
I  had  insisted,  must  take  place  in  my  apartment. 
I  had  ordered  many  flowers,  and  the  room  was 
to  be  transformed  into  a  bower  of  beauty  and 
fragrance  by  their  magical  touch. 

I  answered  the  call  slowly  and  reluctantly.  A 
voice  sounded  in  my  ear,  and  I  shivered  as  if 
struck  by  an  icy  wind. 

"May  I  come  to  you  now?"  Mr.  Malvern  ques- 
tioned anxiously. 

"Yes;  come  immediately.  I  am  alone  for  an 
hour,"  I  answered,  in  a  voice  that  trembled,  de- 
spite my  efforts  to  control  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  only  stepped  from 
the  telephone  to  the  table  when  his  knock  sounded 
at  the  door. 

"Come!"  I  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

My  lover-of-yesterday  entered  and  came 
swiftly  to  me  and  took  my  hands  in  his.  I  drew 
them  away  quickly.    His  touch  had  lost  its  magic 
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and  chilled  me,  where  once  it  had  thrilled  with 

joy- 

His  face  grew  very  white,  and  he  said  bitterly : 
"You  have  no  right  to  condemn  me  without  first 
listening  to  my  defense.  Letha,  be  merciful;  do 
not  judge  me  unheard  and  cast  me  into  the  outer 
darkness." 

"I  do  not  judge  you,"  I  answered  gravely.  "I 
would  not  dare.  I  remember  the  command: 
'Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.'  Neither  do 
I  condemn;  your  own  conscience  will  do  that. 
Personally,  I  know  that  I  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  you.  You  refused  to  take  advantage 
of  my  moment  of  weakness.  We  said  good-by 
but  had  you  urged  it,  I  would  have  gone  with  you 
that  night,  for  I  loved  you  so  that  reason  was 
lost  for  a  time.  You  saved  me  from  lifelong  re- 
morse and  unavailing  regret.  For  this  I  give 
you  gratitude  from  my  soul." 

"Gratitude!  Is  that  all?  Have  you  no  other 
word  to  give  me?  Letha,  I  must  have  your  love. 
Without  it  life  is  unbearable.  You  cannot  have 
ceased  to  care  in  these  few  hours.  Only  yester- 
day you  loved  me  well.  You  will  not  deny  that 
truth.  You  have  been  persuaded  unduly.  You 
are  not  your  own  true  self  as  yet.  I  should  not 
have  come  at  once.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to 
have  waited  until  the  shock  had  spent  itself,  and 
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your  mind  was  calm.  I  will  go  now,  and  come 
again  to-morrow." 

He  turned  away  toward  the  door  with  a  white, 
sick  look  on  his  face  that  touched  me  to  deep  pity. 

"You  must  not  come  to-morrow  or  ever  again," 
I  said  slowly  and  gravely.  "It  would  be  cruel  to 
let  you  hope.  You  must  go  out  of  my  life  ut- 
terly when  you  cross  over  that  threshold.  I  do 
not  deny  that  I  loved  you  well  yesterday.  But 
yesterday  is  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  woman 
who  lived  then  is  dead,  and  in  her  place  is  another 
who  is  as  yet  strange  to  me." 

"No,  no,  the  woman  of  yesterday  is  not  dead! 
She  is  only  sleeping.  We  belong  to  one  another 
utterly." 

He  held  out  his  arms,  his  eyes  imploring  me, 
his  lips  white  with  anguish.  I  did  not  move,  and 
a  spasm  of  pain  convulsed  his  features  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

My  heart  was  sick  with  sorrow.  "It  is  useless 
to  plead,"  I  said  gently.  "The  woman  who  loved 
you  is  dead.  I  could  not  bring  her  to  lif  e  again, 
even  if  I  would.  Already  she  is  only  a  remem- 
brance. Go  now,  and  let  us  end  this  torture.  It 
is  useless  and  unavailing." 

At  last  I  had  convinced  him.  He  staggered 
toward  the  door  like  a  man  suddenly  stricken 
with  blindness.    I  sat  till  the  door  closed  behind 
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him.  His  footsteps  echoed  for  an  instant,  then 
silence  fell. 

Again  the  telephone  summoned  me.  It  was 
Elizabeth  asking  anxiously: 

"Shall  we  come  up,  Letha,  or  are  you  busy 
just  now?" 

By  sheer  force  of  will  I  answered  her  in  a 
merry  voice :  "Indeed,  you  may.  We  have  some 
busy  hours  before  us.  We  must  change  this  room 
into  a  bower  fit  to  hold  the  sweetest  bride  that 
ever  the  sun  shone  on.  I  shall  expect  you  imme- 
diately." 

I  heard  her  sigh  of  relief  and  her  eager,  "Bob, 
it  is  all  right!"  Then  clear  and  joyous  came  her 
voice:  "In  five  minutes,  dear  girl.  Have  the 
door  open,  for  Bob  and  I  are  both  laden  with 
bundles  that  we  would  not  trust  to  the  errand 
boy." 

A  moment  later  they  were  with  me.  We  deco- 
rated the  room  till  it  seemed  like  a  fairy  chamber. 
Yesterday  receded  into  the  dim  past,  in  the  light 
of  this  radiant  day. 

We  set  the  hour  for  the  marriage  service  at 
four  o'colck,  to  commemorate  Bob's  arrival  on 
the  day  before. 

Elizabeth  put  on  a  gown  of  soft,  shimmering 
white,  flowers  rested  in  her  hair  and  fragrant  lit- 
tle knots  of  blossoms  caught  her  drapery  into 
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soft  folds.  Ail  was  ready,  and  Bob  was  waiting 
for  her,  when  the  telephone  bell  rang. 

When  I  answered  it,  my  father's  voice  sounded 
in  my  ear.  "Hello,  little  girl;  are  you  sick?"  he 
questioned  anxiously.  "I  called  up  the  office,  and 
they  said  that  you  were  away  on  a  week's  vaca- 
tion. I  did  not  know  whether  you  were  in  the 
city  or  had  gone  to  the  mill.  I  am  a  few  days 
ahead  of  my  schedule." 

"No,  indeed,  I  am  not  sick,  father  dear,"  I  an- 
swered gayly.  "You  must  come  to  my  apartment 
as  fast  as  a  taxicab  can  bring  you.  I  have  a 
wonderful  secret  to  tell  you.  Only  hurry !  hurry ! 
We  will  wait  for  you  just  fifteen  minutes." 

"We!"  he  echoed,  in  a  bewildered  tone.  "Who 
in  thunder  is  'we'?" 

I  laughed  teasingly:  "You  will  see  when  you 
get  there,  if  you  are  within  the  specified  time." 

The  minister  came,  and  we  explained  the  de- 
lay to  him.  Within  ten  minutes  father  entered 
the  door  hastily.  He  gasped  in  amazement  when 
he  saw  the  flower-decorated  room  and  was  intro- 
duced to  Reverend  John  Holmes. 

Elizabeth  was  still  in  my  bedroom,  and  father 
grasped  Bob  by  the  hand  as  he  said  breathlessly: 
"Good  heavens,  Bob,  what  does  this  mean?  Have 
you  and  Letha  stolen  a  march  on  the  old  man  and 
decided  to  get  married  as  a  surprise?" 
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I  kissed  him  as  I  said  laughingly:  "Father, 
dear,  the  bride  is  coming  in  a  minute.  Wait — I'll 
bring  her  now." 

I  hastened  away  and  returned  with  Elizabeth 
by  my  side.  A  radiant  creature  she  was  in  her 
shining  robe  of  pure  white,  with  flowers  crowning 
her  golden  hair. 

"Bless  my  soul!  Elizabeth  Batchelor!"  father 
exclaimed.  "The  plot  thickens.  I'm  just  in 
time  to  kiss  the  bride.  These  surprises  are  hard 
on  a  man  of  my  age." 

Bob  held  out  his  hand  to  Elizabeth,  and  to- 
gether they  stood  before  the  minister.  A  few 
brief  words,  low  answers  that  vibrated  with  hap- 
piness, the  final,  "I  now  pronounce  you  man  and 
wife,"  and  the  miracle  was  achieved. 

Father  kissed  Elizabeth  as  tenderly  as  her  own 
father  would  have  done,  had  he  been  present. 
Then  we  were  all  very  merry  while  refreshments 
were  served. 

At  last  the  minister  left,  and  Elizabeth  van- 
ished to  change  into  a  traveling  gown,  for  she  and 
Bob  were  to  leave  at  once. 

Bob  suggested  to  father  that  we  accompany 
them,  saying  that  the  old  home  would  rejoice  to 
hold  all  the  bridal  party.  Eagerly  I  consented, 
for  I  dreaded  the  night  that  must  follow  that  day. 
Hastily  I  packed  my  suit  case,  while  Bob  put 
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the  flowers  in  boxes,  to  decorate  the  mill,  he  said 
laughingly. 

Father  sent  a  message  to  the  housekeeper,  so 
that  all  would  be  in  readiness  for  us.  Within  the 
hour  we  were  in  the  train,  traveling  rapidly  to- 
ward the  sawmill  town. 

A  railroad  had  been  built  on  our  side  of  the 
river,  that  ran  close  to  the  mill.  When  we 
reached  the  station  we  could  see  that  the  old  home 
was  gleaming  with  lights  in  every  room.  The 
housekeeper  had  the  wedding  supper  waiting  for 
us.  And  in  the  evening  came  many  friends  to 
congratulate  Bob  and  greet  Elizabeth,  whom 
they  had  all  loved. 

At  last  they  went  away  and  left  us.  Father 
had  gone  to  the  main  office,  and  Bob,  Elizabeth, 
and  I  were  quite  alone.  I  turned  out  the  electric 
light,  and  Elizabeth  played  for  us  in  the  fire- 
light, as  she  used  to  do. 

As  of  old,  the  flickering  flames  cast  strange 
shadows  about  Bob,  as  he  rested  in  his  fav- 
orite chair,  watching  his  bride.  Now  he  was 
only  a  big,  dark  outline,  then  he  sprang  into 
life  as  a  flash  of  flames  glowed  red  about 
him. 

As  I  watched  him,  and  listened  to  the  melody 
that  flowed  from  beneath  Elizabeth's  flying  fin- 
gers, the  bitterness  that  had  lingered  in  my  heart 
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melted  away.  I  felt  a  great  peace  descend  upon 
me,  and  I  knew  that  all  was  well. 

A  vision  seemed  to  flash  upon  me,  and  I  saw 
that  my  ship  of  life  had  left  the  stormy  sea,  and 
was  sailing  along  placid  waters,  toward  a  green 
isle  that  lay  around  a  distant  bend.  Almost  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  it ;  then  the  vision  vanished  as 
swiftly  as  it  came. 

My  eyes  were  heavy  with  sleep,  and  I  said 
good  night  and  closed  the  door  softly  behind  me. 
The  music  ceased,  and  a  deep  silence  settled  over 
the  house. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

Two  weeks  passed  by.  Elizabeth  and  Bob  had 
gone  to  their  new  home,  which  was  next  door  to 
ours.  Father  was  busy  all  day  long,  and  often  in 
the  evening  as  well.  The  housekeeper  was  very 
efficient,  and  did  not  need,  or  want,  my  help.  The 
rain  poured  down  ceaselessly,  and  the  hours  were 
long  and  dreary. 

I  felt  that  I  was  not  needed  anywhere.  My 
life  had  centered  so  closely  around  self  that  others 
had  ceased  to  expect  me  to  be  interested  in  their 
work  or  play.  Often  my  resolutions  faltered 
and  tottered  on  their  base.  I  had  not  known  that 
it  would  be  so  hard.  I  was  tempted  to  leave  on 
a  trip  East,  as  father  suggested  that  I  should  do. 

I  had  resigned  my  position  in  Portland  and 
given  up  my  apartment.  The  furnishings  were 
stored,  waiting  my  directions.  My  life  seemed 
utterly  empty  and  useless,  and  I  was  desperately 
unhappy. 

I  was  sitting  by  the  open  fire  one  evening,  look- 
ing sorrowfully  at  the  flames,  when  father  came 
and  sat  beside  me.    He  looked  at  me  anxiously, 
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and  his  hand  closed  over  mine  in  a  tight  grip,  as 
he  said: 

"There  are  tears  on  your  lashes,  little  girl. 
You  are  grieving  deeply  about  something.  Tell 
your  old  father  about  it;  he  will  understand. 
You  have  lost  the  color  from  your  cheeks,  and 
your  eyes  are  heavy  with  sorrow.  If  there  is  a 
man  who  has  dared  bring  grief  to  my  daughter  he 
must  reckon  with  me." 

His  voice  broke  a  little  as  he  said  the  last 
words.  It  touched  me  into  a  storm  of  tenderness 
toward  him.  All  that  he  asked  of  me  was  to  be 
happy,  and  I  had  failed  him  even  in  this.  Never 
had  I  felt  so  unworthy. 

I  crept  into  his  lap  and  laid  my  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  he  folded  me  close,  as  if  he  would 
shut  out  from  my  life,  with  his  love,  all  pain  and 
sorrow. 

After  a  little  I  said  slowly:  "There  is  no  man 
in  my  life,  father,  who  is  any  more  responsible 
for  my  brief  unhappiness  than  I  am  myself.  Do 
not  hold  any  thoughts  of  revenge  for  fancied 
wrong  done  to  me.  True,  I  thought  that  I  loved 
a  man  well,  and  I  know  that  he  held  me  dearer 
than  anything  else  in  his  world.  But  our  love 
was  unworthy ;  it  was  founded  on  sand,  therefore 
it  was  swept  away  in  a  sudden  storm.  I  will  soon 
forget,  father,  if  you  will  let  me  into  your  circle. 
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I  want  to  be  a  daughter  to  you  in  a  new  sense  of 
the  word.  Take  me  into  your  confidence  fully, 
tell  me  about  your  work,  and  let  me  share  it  with 
you.  Surely  the  years  that  I  have  spent  in  study 
have  some  practical  value  for  you.  Help  me  to 
find  my  place  in  life,  where  some  one  really  needs 
me.  I  feel  so  outside  of  everything  that  really 
counts.  As  yet  I  have  only  played  at  being  a 
woman,  I  see  that  clearly  now." 

Father  was  deep  in  thought  for  some  mo- 
ments ;  then  he  said  briskly : 

"I'll  find  a  place  for  you  to-morrow,  little  girl. 
You  shall  become  my  right-hand  assistant,  and  I 
promise  that  your  hours  shall  be  full  of  work. 
And  now  that  you  have  come  home  to  stay,  let  us 
fix  over  the  old  house  and  change  it  to  suit  your 
notion.  If  I  am  to  have  a  pretty  bird  on  my 
hands,  I  want  the  cage  to  be  in  keeping.  You 
can  use  your  knowledge  for  an  arrangement  that 
is  artistic  and  convenient.  Let  us  plan  together 
this  very  minute." 

I  sprang  from  his  lap  and  turned  on  the  light 
and  brought  pencil  and  paper  to  his  side.  Then  I 
sketched  an  outline  that  appealed  to  me.  Father 
criticized  it,  and  made  other  suggestions.  We 
grew  very  merry  over  our  plans,  until  at  last,  as 
father  made  a  ridiculous  error,  I  laughed  out 
loud. 
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He  looked  at  me,  his  eyes  shining  with  relief, 
as  he  said: 

"That's  the  music  that  your  old  father  longs 
to  hear  from  your  lips.  Your  laughter  bubbling 
out,  glad  and  free.  I  could  endure  any  amount 
of  sorrow  for  myself,  but  it  would  kill  me  to  see 
you  unhappy.  Don't  grieve  any  more,  little  girl. 
I  cannot  stand  it.  It  disturbs  me  so  that  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else,  and  work  that  needs  my 
closest  attention  goes  unheeded.  To-morrow  I 
can  attend  to  it  with  new  vigor.  I  shall  hear  your 
laughter,  that  has  been  silent  all  these  days." 

"You  shall  hear  it  often  in  the  future,  father," 
I  promised,  with  the  firm  resolve  that  it  should  be 
so.  We  returned  to  our  plans  for  remodeling 
the  house,  and  they  held  our  attention  until  a  late 
hour. 

Early  the  following  morning  father  tapped  at 
my  door  with  a  cheerful : 

"Time  for  working  people  to  be  up  and  dress- 
ing !  Breakfast  will  be  ready  within  twenty  min- 
utes, and  I  shall  expect  you  to  eat  with  me,  and 
then  we  will  go  to  the  office." 

I  dressed  quickly,  and  together  we  drank  our 
coffee  and  praised  the  hot  muffins  and  comb 
honey  that  the  housekeeper  brought  us. 

Then  I  put  on  my  rubber  coat  and  boots  and 
father  and  I  went  out  into  the  rain  to  the  office 
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that  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sawmill.  A  carpenter  was  sent 
to  the  house  with  instructions  to  remodel  the 
rooms  immediately  according  to  the  plan  that  I 
gave  him. 

Father  gave  me  a  desk  in  his  private  office  and 
wired  to  Portland  for  a  new  drafting  table  to 
take  the  place  of  one  that  was  marked  with  years 
of  usage.  Then  he  set  me  to  work  on  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  club  building  that  he  planned 
to  erect  in  the  woods  for  the  logging  crew. 

"I'm  going  in  strong  on  the  human-interest 
side  of  the  lumber  industry,"  he  told  me  ear- 
nestly. "Partly  from  a  standpoint  of  decency, 
giving  what  is  justly  due  the  men  in  my  employ- 
ment in  the  way  of  comforts  and  conveniences, 
and  also  from  a  cold,  unemotional  business  idea 
that  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  men  will  repay 
me  many  times  over  for  the  money  spent.  Trees 
cannot  be  turned  into  finished  lumber  without 
men,  and  men,  even  lumberjacks,  have  many 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  needs,  precisely 
like  those  of  people  in  towns  and  cities.  I  want 
plenty  of  light  in  the  rooms.  They  will  be  kept 
warm  and  made  comfortable  with  an  abundance 
of  substantial  furnishings.  I  shall  have  a  gym- 
nasium, bathroom,  quantities  of  books,  writing 
material,  music,  and  games.    It  is  the  logger  who 
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first  transforms  potential  forest  wealth  into  prac- 
tical value.  It  is  an  industry  requiring  men 
skilled  with  machinery,  as  well  as  with  an  ax  and 
saw,  peavy  and  pike  pole.  I  shall  treat  them 
with  the  consideration  they  deserve.  Now  hop 
to  your  work,  little  girl.  I  must  leave  you  and 
go  to  the  pulp  mill  where  we  have  begun  to  in- 
stall the  machinery." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  many  useful  days 
that  I  spent  in  father's  office.  There  were  plans 
to  be  made  for  new  houses  that  would  be  needed 
at  the  plant.  The  sawmill  was  enlarged  to  double 
the  cut,  and  the  pulp  mill  would  employ  many 
men.  The  town  would  be  permanent,  for  land 
would  be  logged  carefully,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving the  younger  growth  for  reforestation, 
and  seeds  and  small  trees  would  be  planted,  so 
that  there  would  be  a  constant  new  growth  of 
forest. 

Father  delivered  into  my  keeping  the  charge 
of  the  home  surroundings  of  the  mill  employees. 
The  town  was  mine,  to  work  my  will  as  I  saw 
fit. 

I  devoted  many  hours  of  careful  thought  to  the 
proposition.  It  was  far  from  an  attractive  town 
as  it  stood,  in  its  present  condition.  I  suggested 
first  to  father  that  since  the  town  would  be  per- 
manent, it  would  be  well  to  give  each  occupant 
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an  opportunity  to  purchase  the  house  in  which 
he  lived,  on  easy  terms.  This  he  was  willing  to 
do,  and  it  constituted  my  initial  move. 

The  new  houses  were  built  with  a  view  to  their 
artistic  appearances  as  well  as  conveniences.  Old 
houses  were  remodeled  wherever  it  was  practical 
to  do  so.  Months  went  by  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  The  pulp  mill  was  completed  and  the 
whole  plant  ready  to  start  work  again. 

The  houses  were  filled  with  families,  wives  and 
children  of  the  employees,  who  were  sober,  indus- 
trious men.  Labor  troubles  through  the  country 
brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  only  dis- 
satisfied workers  who  could  be  reached  by  these 
organizations  and  stirred  into  trouble.  We  de- 
cided that  a  band  of  employees  who  were  con- 
tented with  their  conditions  would  remain  un- 
touched.   We  would  bend  our  efforts  to  this  end. 

Only  white  men  were  given  employment  at  the 
plant,  and  they  were  of  the  best  class  obtainable. 
Married  men  were  given  the  preference,  but  there 
was  a  new  hotel  for  the  single  men,  where  they 
had  every  comfort  and  convenience  possible,  with 
an  abundance  of  excellent  food. 

As  spring  advanced  I  made  announcement  of 
a  series  of  prizes  that  would  be  given  to  the  yards 
kept  most  attractive.  This  acted  like  a  charm, 
and  flowers  and  lawns  were  planted,  as  well  as 
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shade  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  pride  of  the 
home-owner  entered  largely  into  our  calculations. 
Gardens  were  put  in,  the  company  assisting  by 
hauling  soil  where  it  was  necessary. 

There  was  a  small  tract  of  land  left  unoccupied 
in  among  the  homes.  The  company  offered  to 
donate  this  plot  to  the  public,  to  be  used  as  a 
park,  with  the  provision  that  the  residents  should 
look  after  it,  the  company  furnishing  what  teams 
were  necessary  to  get  it  in  shape,  making  small 
donations  of  lumber  for  seats  and  walks,  and 
helping  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  tract. 

This  was  done,  and  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  a  future  park  of  luxuriant  greensward  and 
beautiful  shade  trees.  As  summer  advanced,  the 
town  was  radiant  with  flowers  that  blossomed  in 
every  yard.  Lawns  became  green,  doing  as  well 
as  possible  for  the  first  year's  planting.  As  years 
went  on  they  would  become  a  velvet  sward.  Gar- 
dens flourished  as  never  before.  Prizes  were  of- 
fered for  the  best  gardens,  as  well  as  for  the  most 
attractive  yards. 

In  August  the  great  war  in  Europe  startled 
the  world.  Its  immediate  effect  on  the  lumber 
business  was  a  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  trade, 
and  many  mills  closed  down  for  lack  of  orders. 

Yet  it  continued  to  be  a  busy  year  for  us.  Logs 
were  sawed  into  material  that  would  give  the 
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highest  intrinsic  value,  the  method  of  sawing  was 
careful,  and  the  waste  material  from  the  log  was 
used  in  the  pulp  mill.  The  output  of  the  plant 
was  of  the  best  quality  and  found  a  market  even 
when  times  were  dull. 

We  instituted  a  system  of  profit-sharing  with 
our  employees  that  brought  about  a  close  co- 
operation between  the  company  and  the  men. 
They  became  one  with  us,  owning  their  own 
homes,  improving  their  own  town,  and  sharing 
in  every  way  possible  the  general  community  life. 

The  old  home  resounded  in  the  evenings  with 
laughter.  The  remodeled  rooms  gave  us  ample 
space  in  which  to  gather  the  people  of  the  little 
town  together,  and  many  pleasant  hours  were 
filled  with  music  and  games. 

Sometimes  Elizabeth  came  and  played  for  us, 
but  more  often  she  was  busy  at  home  with  the 
needs  of  her  small  son.  "Bob,  junior,"  the  mill 
crew  had  christened  him  on  his  arrival.  A  lusty 
little  lad  he  was,  even  at  two  months  of  age.  He 
had  eyes  like  Bob  and  hair  like  Elizabeth — a  com- 
posite picture  of  his  parents,  father  often  de- 
clared. 

Months  before,  the  announcement  had  been 
made  that  I  had  won  the  prize  for  the  best  set  of 
plans  submitted  for  the  public  library  that  the 
city  of  Portland  planned  to  erect.     Yet  in  my 
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busy  life  I  scarcely  noted  the  fact  that  once  would 
have  filled  me  with  exultation. 

One  day  I  saw  by  a  paper  that  the  building 
was  completed.  Suddenly  I  longed  to  see  it,  and 
in  the  evening  I  told  father  of  my  desire.  We  de- 
cided to  take  a  brief  vacation  and  go  and  view  it. 
I  had  not  been  in  Portland  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  I  longed,  yet  dreaded,  to  see  the  city  again. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

Father  and  I  left  for  Portland  on  one  of  those 
rare,  perfect  days  that  Dame  Nature  sometimes 
sends  to  break  the  monotony  of  rain-swept  win- 
ter months.  A  gay  reminder  of  approaching 
spring  and  glorious  summer  days. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
Mount  Hood  was  gleaming  in  a  mantle  of  snow 
that  clothed  it  from  base  to  summit.  A  low  bank 
of  wind  clouds  lay  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
so  that  it  looked  as  if  it  were  afloat  on  the  blue 
sky,  a  fairy  mountain,  in  very  truth. 

From  my  window  in  the  hotel  I  could  see  it  in 
all  of  its  glory,  and  it  was  dear  as  the  face  of  a 
friend  that  had  never  failed  me.  I  watched  it  for 
a  long  time.  Father  was  busy  at  a  meeting 
of  lumbermen,  and  I  had  the  whole  day  to 
myself. 

I  was  glad  that  I  could  go  alone  to  view  the 
library  building.  Thronging  memories  crowded 
into  my  mind  as  I  walked  along  the  sunlit  streets. 
I  passed  the  apartment  house  where  I  had  made 
my  home.     I  lingered  before  it  for  a  moment, 
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glancing  up  at  the  windows  where  I  had  often 
stood,  looking  out  on  the  world  below. 

As  I  stood  there  a  merry  voice  called  to  me 
suddenly,  then  Virginia  caught  me  by  the  hand 
and  kissed  me  as  she  said:  "At  last  you  are 
really  coming  to  see  us!  We  gave  you  up  com- 
pletely, mother  and  I,  after  you  refused  to  come 
to  my  wedding.  If  we  had  not  loved  you  so  well, 
we  would  never  have  forgiven  you  for  such  a 
slight.  Come  with  me  this  instant!  We  were 
talking  of  you  only  yesterday,  and  I  told  mother 
that  I  should  run  out  to  the  mill  and  take  you 
captive  and  bring  you  home  by  physical  force,  if 
necessary.  I  am  so  happy  to  think  that  you  came 
of  your  own  accord.  It  proves  that  I  still  hold  a 
place  in  your  remembrance." 

She  put  her  arm  about  me  and  drew  me  toward 
the  elevator.  She  radiated  an  atmosphere  of  se- 
rene content,  that  harmonized  with  her  bearing 
of  a  dignified,  happy  matron. 

Mrs.  Madison  greeted  me  affectionately,  tak- 
ing my  hands  in  hers  as  she  said:  "It  is  good  of 
you  to  take  time  in  your  busy  life  to  visit  old 
friends  who  have  missed  you.  You  are  quite 
forgiven  now  that  you  have  come  to  us  at  last." 

She  added  smilingly :  "Your  work  agrees  with 
you,  evidently.  You  are  looking  wonderfully 
well.     How  proud  your  father  must  be  of  his 
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beautiful  daughter!  Is  he  with  you,  or  did  you 
come  alone  ?" 

"We  are  at  the  hotel.  Father  will  be  busy  all 
day  at  a  lumbermen's  meeting.  But  to-morrow 
he  will  come  to  see  you.  A  trip  to  Portland 
would  be  incomplete  for  him  if  he  did  not  visit 
for  at  least  a  few  minutes  with  the  Madison 
family." 

We  talked  together  of  former  days,  and  they 
questioned  me  about  my  work.  I  gave  them  a 
brief  outline  of  the  busy  months  that  had  filled 
my  life  since  I  left  Portland.  Virginia  threw  up 
her  hands  with  a  mock  gesture  of  fear. 

"Your  wonderful  industry  inspires  in  me  a 
feeling  of  awe  and  admiration,  but  I  prefer  to 
be  an  adored  wife.  We  have  such  gay,  delightful 
times  here,  Letha!  How  often  have  I  wished 
that  you  would  come  and  be  one  of  us!" 

Later  on  she  carried  me  away  to  her  beautiful 
home.  She  insisted  that  I  must  be  her  guest 
while  in  the  city,  and  I  sent  to  the  hotel  for  my 
baggage,  and  left  a  note  for  father,  telling  him 
where  I  was. 

When  I  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow  that  night  I 
was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  envy  for  Virginia. 
The  relationship  between  her  husband  and  her- 
self was  one  of  perfect  understanding  and  har- 
mony.   There  was  not  a  jar  of  any  kind  to  mar 
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the  perfection  of  their  happiness.  Her  life  was 
busy,  joyous,  and  useful. 

Long  after  the  city  was  silently  sleeping  my 
restless  thoughts  surged  to  and  fro,  waking  in 
me  new  and  ardent  desires.  I,  too,  wished  to  be 
a  wife.  I  saw  Elizabeth's  face  as  she  looked 
down  on  her  little  son.  It  touched  me  to  sudden 
reverence  for  the  universal  mother  love,  that  for 
a  woman  is  the  best  and  purest  emotion  existence 
holds. 

During  the  morning  I  slipped  away  to  visit 
the  Public  Library  that  I  longed  to  see.  I  stood 
for  a  long  time  looking  at  the  beautiful  building, 
my  heart  big  with  pride.  I  wandered  through 
its  rooms  of  noble  proportions,  and  touched  rev- 
erently the  books  that  held  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge where  all  who  wished  could  drink  of  their 
wisdom. 

At  last  my  early  dreams  had  come  to  full  frui- 
tion, and  I  was  wonderfully  happy  for  a  brief 
hour.  Finally  I  went  slowly  down  the  broad 
stone  steps,  and  looked  long  at  the  building, 
studying  each  line  with  critical  eye. 

Suddenly  I  felt  the  sensation  that  some  one 
was  looking  at  me  earnestly.  I  turned  my  head 
and  looked  straight  into  the  eyes  of  Roger  Grif- 
fith.   I  held  out  my  hand  to  him  with  a  glad: 

"Roger,  how  good  it  is  to  see  you  again! 
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I  did  not  know  that  you  were  in  the  city." 

"I  only  arrived  this  morning.  I  saw  your 
father  at  the  hotel,  and  he  told  me  where  you 
were  staying.  I  went  at  once  to  the  house,  and 
was  directed  to  the  new  Public  Library." 

He  looked  at  me  with  admiring  eyes,  as  he 
added  slowly: 

"It  is  a  splendid  building,  Letha,  touched  with 
grandeur  in  its  lines  and  proportions.  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  friend,  in  whose  brain  the  creation 
first  was  visioned." 

We  turned  away  together  and  walked  slowly 
along  in  the  light  of  the  golden  sunshine.  Many 
months  had  passed  since  Roger  and  I  had  met. 
We  still  corresponded,  but  the  busy  days  at  the 
mill  had  taken  so  much  of  my  time  that  I  had 
often  delayed  long  in  answering  his  letters. 

"The  year  has  changed  you,  Roger,"  I  ob- 
served thoughtfully.  "You  have  a  new  dignity 
of  bearing  that  becomes  you  well.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  you  know  what  a  sick  day  means." 

He  laughed  joyously.  "I  can  truthfully  re- 
mark, 'The  same  to  you/  Life  at  the  big  red  mill 
agrees  with  you,  Letha." 

He  lifted  his  face  to  the  sun  with  a  gesture  of 
glad  freedom,  as  he  said:  "Life  is  worth  while, 
Letha.    It's  good  to  be  alive." 

Half  wistfully  I  answered:     "Life  has  been 
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good  to  you,  Roger.  It  has  granted  all  of  your 
desires.     You "     He  interrupted  me  softly. 

"No,  not  all,  Letha.  The  greatest  desire  still 
remains  unfulfilled  through  the  years.  You 
know  what  I  mean -" 

Flushing  with  sudden  color,  I  said  shyly:  "I 
fancied — father  once  said — he  was  sure  that  you 
were  engaged  to  a  charming  young  woman  in 
Seattle.  I  often  thought  that  I  would  send  you 
congratulations,  but  you  did  not  mention  it  in 
your  letters  to  me,  so  I  kept  silent." 

"There  has  never  been  but  one  girl  in  all  this 
world  for  me.  If  I  cannot  some  day  call  her  my 
wife,  then  I  shall  go  lonely  all  my  days.  Tell  me, 
Letha,  do  you  never  weary  of  the  business  life 
you  are  leading?" 

Gravely  I  answered  him:  "I  think  that  I  am 
only  beginning  to  realize  what  life  means.  Dear 
Roger,  be  patient  a  little  longer.  New  forces 
are  at  work  within  my  consciousness.  That  I 
know." 

"Till  another  and  fairer  day,  Letha.  The  time 
will  come  when  your  love  will  answer  mine.  I 
have  known  it  always.  My  faith  has  held  serene 
through  all  these  years." 

His  face  lighted  with  a  quick  smile.  "Your 
father  once  gave  me  a  maxim  that  has  been  a 
great  source  of  comfort  to  me.    He  claims  it  was 
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one  of  Noah's.  It  reads:  'Son,  give  the  woman 
her  way;  and  when  she  has  accomplished  her 
point  then  shall  she  surrender  all  that  she  has 
fought  for.' " 

"Noah  was  a  wise  man,"  I  said,  with  a  laugh. 
"Here  we  are  at  Virginia's  home.  Will  you  come 
in,  Roger?  I  should  like  to  have  you  meet  her* 
She  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine." 

He  held  out  his  hand  in  farewell.  "Not  to- 
day; I  shall  be  busy  every  minute.  But  to-mor- 
row evening,  if  you  are  free,  I  will  come  for  an 
hour  or  so.  I  want  to  know  all  of  your  friends, 
Letha." 

I  watched  him  from  an  inside  window  as  he 
went  quickly  down  the  street.  He  held  his  head 
proudly  erect,  looking  the  world  square  in  the 
face  with  the  fearless  gaze  of  his  wide,  clear  eyes. 
He  walked  as  if  buoyant  with  the  joy  of  happy 
thoughts  and  perfect  health.  Suddenly  I  re- 
called the  time  when  father  had  said  to  him: 

"You  are  one  of  the  men  whom  all  people  will 
instinctively  trust,  because  your  face  is  an  index 
of  a  clean,  honest  mind,  a  trifle  visionary,  per- 
haps, but  none  the  worse  for  that." 

I  turned  away  from  the  window  as  Virginia 
entered  the  room. 

"Letha,"  she  exclaimed  in  wonder,  "what  has 
happened  to  you,  dear  girl?    Your  eyes  are  shin- 
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ing  like  stars,  and  your  cheeks  are  flushed  like  a 
red,  red  rose." 

She  looked  at  me  curiously.  "I  cannot  believe 
that  the  mere  sight  of  the  library  building  in- 
spired all  that!" 

I  laid  my  fingers  lightly  on  her  lips  and  did 
not  answer. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

The  weeks  passed  swiftly  by  after  father  and  I 
returned  to  the  mill.  The  war  in  Europe  still 
raged.  The  threat  of  the  Germans,  that  they 
were  determined  to  some  day  rule  the  world, 
treated  lightly  at  first  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
American  people,  became  now  of  vital  impor- 
tance. 

"Some  day,"  father  said  gravely,  "the  United 
States  must  enter  the  conflict,  and  then  we  shall 
see  an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity  in  the 
lumber  business.  Wooden  ships  will  again  at- 
tain preeminence;  they  will  need  our  fir  timbers 
in  building  great  fleets  of  them,  our  spruce  will 
be  in  great  demand  in  the  construction  of  air- 
planes. We  who  are  wise  must  make  ready  now. 
One  of  our  greatest  dangers  will  lie  in  the  labor 
disturbances  that  always  come  at  such  a  time. 
At  our  plant  we  will  escape  such  trouble,  for  we 
have  made  each  and  every  worker  a  partner  in 
our  adversity  or  prosperity.  We  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  aid  the  government  in  all  plans  that 
require  our  Pacific  Coast  timber.3 
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He  was  thoughtful  for  a  time,  and  then  con- 
tinued: 

"We  must  not  forget  that  great  financial  gain 
will  bring  with  it  a  grave  menace  to  the  ultimate 
prosperity  of  our  nation  if  the  lumbermen,  in 
their  mad  rush  to  fill  orders,  cease  to  practice  for- 
estry. In  that  day  that  must  come,  when  our 
boys  will  lay  down  their  lives  without  a  murmur 
to  preserve  our  land  intact  from  the  German 
lust,  we  must  serve  their  posterity  by  preserving 
our  forests  according  to  the  best  known  modern 
methods." 

With  this  ever  in  mind,  busy  days  succeeded 
one  another  rapidly.  March  came  and  went,  car- 
rying with  her  the  gray  skies  that  had  hovered 
low  over  our  heads.  Gay  April  smiled  upon  us, 
and  the  little  town  became  busy  planting  flowers 
and  gardens  that  should  rival  those  of  a  year  ago. 
Lawns  became  swards  of  velvet  green  as  the  earth 
basked  in  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  peaceful  life  of  our 
town,  the  shadow  of  war-torn  Europe  rested  al- 
ways on  my  father,  so  that  he  became  grave  and 
silent,  looking  often  out  upon  the  river,  as  if  seek- 
ing an  answer  to  his  troubled  questions. 

Like  a  silver  mirror  shone  the  waters  of  the 
great  Columbia;  almost  the  stream  seemed  to 
pause  beside  the  big  red  mill,  as  if  looking  in 
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wonder  at  the  change  the  months  had  wrought. 

Came  the  merry  month  of  May,  and  the  hill- 
sides were  fragrant  with  numberless  flowers  that 
bloomed  in  riotous  profusion.  Rare  and  radiant 
June  advanced  under  her  crown  of  roses.  They 
blossomed  in  every  yard,  and  I  laughingly  told 
father  that  presently  we  would  rival  the  famous 
Rose  City  herself. 

I  grew  restless  as  the  month  advanced,  and 
often  wandered  away  from  the  busy  plant  to 
dream  in  the  warm,  golden  silence,  that  wrapped 
and  enfolded  me  in  a  mantle  of  peace.  Dear 
dreams  they  were,  bearing  promise  of  early  ful- 
fillment. 

So  close  I  seemed  to  Mother  Nature,  as  I 
rested  my  body  on  the  sun- warmed  hills,  that  al- 
most I  heard  the  beating  of  her  mighty  heart. 

Sometimes  Elizabeth  came  with  me,  and  to- 
gether we  carried  her  young  lord  and  master, 
"Bob,  junior,"  up  a  winding  path  of  easy  ascent 
that  brought  us  presently  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  The  waters  of  the  river  went  slipping  by 
below  us,  silent  and  majestic.  Great  ships,  laden 
with  lumber  from  the  mills  at  Portland,  were 
carried  along  on  its  shining  ripples.  We  watched 
them  until  they  rounded  a  bend  in  the  river  and 
disappeared  from  our  sight. 

Wee  Bobby  would  wave  to  them,  and  laugh 
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and  crow  with  glee.  Then  Elizabeth  would  bend 
her  golden  head  and  kiss  his  dimpled  hands  with 
murmured  words  of  love.  In  her  eyes  shone  the 
Madonna  light,  lovely  and  immortal.  The  crown 
of  motherhood  rested  on  her  fair  hair  as  if  the 
sun  had  gathered  a  halo  of  light  and  gently  laid 
it  there. 

We  did  not  speak  of  the  sorrowful  past.  It 
was  buried  deeply  in  the  bygone  years  and  rested 
secure  in  its  grave.  She  had  grasped  the  oppor- 
tunity for  atonement,  offered  by  the  divine  law 
of  justice,  operating  ceaselessly  through  the  cy- 
cles of  time.  As  she  sinned,  so  had  she  expiated, 
and  no  fair  young  matron  in  our  town  was 
more  loved  and  honored  than  she.  Gentle  and 
kindly  to  all,  unswervingly  loyal  to  the  man 
who  called  her  wife,  her  cup  of  happiness  was 
full  to  running  over  when  she  held  her  son 
in  her  arms. 

And,  watching  her,  I  mused  on  life,  with  its 
marvelous,  myriad  lessons.  I  realized  that  I  had 
passed  through  a  fiery  furnace  whose  fierce  flames 
had  burned  away  the  dross  of  love,  leaving  only 
the  pure  gold  untouched. 

Almost — I  whispered  softly  to  my  waiting 
heart — I  was  worthy  of  Roger,  my  true  lover. 
As  of  old,  I  became  kin  to  all  the  world  about 
me;  again  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  became  a  soft 
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"sister,"  and  the  waters  of  the  river  murmured 
"my  child." 

As  one  golden  day  followed  another,  my  rest- 
less moods  vanished.  I  did  not  seek  to  analyze 
the  cause.  I  only  knew  that  I  was  at  peace  with 
myself  for  the  first  time  in  life. 

The  summer  proved  to  be  a  dry  one,  and  in 
August  forest  fires  darkened  the  sky  with  their 
smoke.  Father  and  Bob  guarded  their  property 
with  the  utmost  care,  fire  rangers  patrolled  the 
entire  timber  holdings.  Fire  lanes  were  cut 
through,  lookout  stations  were  established  with 
telephone  connections.  Small  fires  sprang  into 
being,  despite  all  precautions,  but  instant  work 
prevented  the  flames  from  getting  a  start. 

Across  the  river  raged  a  terrible  fire  that  had 
swept  completely  beyond  human  control.  At 
night  the  water  reflected  the  flames  in  its  black 
depths,  a  beautiful  sight  filled  with  terrible  mean- 
ing. For  incalculable  damage  was  done  to  soil, 
small  streams  of  water,  and  young  forest  growth. 

Days  of  anxious  watching  came  and  went. 
But  early  in  September  the  welcome  rains  de- 
scended, as  if  nature  wept  in  anguish  over  the 
charred  and  blackened  wastes  that  stretched,  here 
and  there,  where  once  a  splendid  forest  had 
clothed  the  earth  in  grandeur. 

Grimly  father  made  comment  on  the  situation : 
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"Year  after  year  the  same  crime  against  nature 
is  repeated,  for  that  is  the  only  term  that  can  be 
applied  to  our  annual  forest  fires.  Already  has 
Dame  Nature  called,  'Beware !'  in  tones  that  even 
the  most  heedless  cannot  help  but  hear." 

I  had  been  torn  with  a  terrible  anxiety  for 
Roger.  His  letters  were  irregular,  for  he  was 
out  for  days  at  a  time,  fighting  the  fires  that  more 
than  once  threatened  to  sweep  their  holdings. 
But  their  system  of  fire  protection  proved  ade- 
quate to  the  test,  and  but  little  damage  resulted. 

For  a  period  of  three  weeks  the  welcome  rain 
poured  down,  and  the  earth  was  soaked  so  effec- 
tually that  all  danger  of  forest  fires  was  over  for 
the  present  year.  The  next  summer,  if  it  proved 
to  be  a  dry  one,  would  bring  the  same  fearful 
menace.  Private  timber  owners  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  both  suffered,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  another  year  they  would  strengthen  and 
perfect  their  organizations,  that  the  present  dis- 
aster to  the  state  and  the  nation  at  large  might 
not  be  repeated. 

After  the  weeks  of  rain  came  the  glorious  sun- 
shine once  more.  The  grass  that  had  been  dry 
and  brown  sprang  into  new  life,  and  was  green 
as  in  the  gay  springtime. 

Early  in  October  came  light  frosts,  and  again 
the  miracle  was  repeated  of  spring,  green  and 
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tender,   clasped  close   in   the   flaming  arms  of 
autumn. 

One  late  October  day  I  wandered  away  to 
climb  my  favorite  hill.  The  rains  had  left  a  shal-  ' 
low  sheet  of  water  that  lay  at  its  foot,  reflecting 
the  hill  in  its  depths  as  if  it  were  a  great  plate- 
glass  mirror.  Not  a  ripple  stirred  the  water.  In 
its  crystal  clearness  the  maple  trees  flashed  and 
flamed  like  living  gold.  Soft  green  grass  met 
the  water  and  apparently  continued  its  velvet 
sward  far  beneath  the  silver  sheet.  Here  and 
there  a  dark  stump  reflected  itself  somberly.  Ar- 
dent crimson  touched  the  world  beneath  the 
water  with  flaming  glory.  Stately  and  serene  the 
evergreen  trees  looked  down  on  their  image 
below. 

I  held  my  breath  in  sudden  reverence  of  the 
Master  Artist,  whose  wondrous  picture  no  hu- 
man hand  could  ever  copy,  in  all  of  its  glory. 

At  last  I  turned  away  and  ascended  the  hill. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  the  crimson  and  gold  and 
green,  I  sat,  wondering  and  dreaming,  when  a 
quick  step  roused  me  from  my  reverie,  and  I 
looked  up  into  Roger's  face. 

He  smiled  at  me,  with  a  wonderful  light  in  his 
eyes.  I  rose  to  my  feet,  and  we  looked  at  one 
another  in  silence.  Then  he  held  out  his  arms  to 
me  and  I  went  to  him  with  a  swift  little  rush,  and 
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hid  my  eyes  against  his  breast.  He  put  his  hand 
beneath  my  chin  and  lifted  my  face  for  his  first 
kiss.  Reverently  our  lips  met,  as  if  our  happi- 
ness was  so  sacred  that  it  must  be  touched  lightly 
at  first. 

I  held  his  face  in  my  hands  and  looked  long 
into  his  blue-gray  eyes,  framed  with  long  heavy 
lashes.  Mirrors  of  his  soul,  reflecting  an  adora- 
tion in  their  clear  depths  that  made  the  quick 
tears  spring  to  my  eyes.  I  hid  my  face  again,  and 
clung  to  him. 

"Roger,  dearest,  all  these  years  you  have 
waited  so  patiently  for  me!  God  grant  that  I 
may  bring  you  the  happiness  you  expect,  I  am 
not  worthy  of  such  great  love." 

He  held  me  close, 

"To  know  that  vou  are  mine  at  last  blots  out 
the  years  of  waiting." 

At  last,  hand  in  hand,  we  descended  the  hill 
slowly,  and  as  we  went  we  made  our  happy  plans 
for  the  future. 

"Roger,  I  must  not  be  idle,"  I  said  earnestly. 
"I  have  been  busy  for  so  long  a  time  that  even  in 
this  wonderful  new  happiness  I  could  not  be  con- 
tent without  definite  work.  I  want  to  be  mistress 
of  your  home,  and  to  fill  it  with  joy  from  morning 
until  night.    But  that  alone  cannot  content  me." 

"You  need  not  be  idle  a  single  minute,"  Roger 
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laughed  softly.  "You  can  start  the  plans  for 
our  home  immediately,  if  you  wish.  We  will  live 
in  Portland.  Our  company  has  decided  to  make 
that  city  headquarters  for  a  new  department  in 
the  business.  We  are  going  to  establish  lines  of 
retail  lumber  yards  throughout  the  Middle  West, 
so  that  our  products  will  go  direct  from  the  mills 
to  the  consumer.  At  my  suggestion  we  have  de- 
cided to  employ  an  architect  in  connection  with 
the  yards.  The  agents  will  send  in  for  plans  of 
all  kinds  to  be  used  in  selling  building  material. 
As  your  father  often  says,  the  lumberman  and 
the  architect  are  bound  together  by  mutual  in- 
terests." 

"And  I  shall  be  your  architect,"  I  said  joy- 
ously, "and  we  will  work  together,  Roger,  hand 
in  hand  through  the  years." 

"Always !"  he  exclaimed  softly.  We  walked  in 
a  wonderful  silence  too  deep  for  words,  until  the 
town  came  in  view.  Roger  admired  the  well- 
kept  homes,  their  artistic  grouping,  and  the 
little  park  that  lifted  its  head  bravely  in  their 
midst. 

Father  was  waiting  for  us  when  we  entered  the 
house.  As  I  led  Roger  to  him  I  said  merrily :  "I 
have  brought  you  that  son-in-law  you  have  waited 
for  so  patiently,  father  dear.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  your  taste  is  excellent.    You  sug- 
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gested  long  ago  that  Roger  was  your  choice  in 
that  line." 

Mischievously  I  added:  "You  may  kiss  him, 
if  you  like — I  did." 

I  heard  father  say  the  one  word,  "Roger !"  his 
voice  trembling  with  emotion,  as  I  closed  the  door 
behind  me.  I  went  to  my  room  to  be  alone  with 
my  wonderful  joy. 

Across  the  great  Columbia  River  a  wonderful 
sunset  was  flaming  in  the  sky;  it  touched  the  big 
red  mill  to  sudden  glory  and  lighted  the  long  row 
of  small,  many-paned  windows  with  shining  ra- 
diance. They  seemed  to  smile  at  me,  as  if  they, 
too,  knew  that  the  gates  into  the  land  of  happi- 
ness were  opened  wide,  and  that,  at  last,  I  had 
passed  through  their  portals. 


THE   END 
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